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N AN earlier article I pointed out that a movement towards 
a very highly specialized view of the contemplative life, 
hich owed its inspiration to the renewed influence of the 
Alexandrian schools of spirituality of the third to the sixth 
ec began to spread over Western Europe in the Middle 
Ages. The movement reached England in the fourteeth 
eer. and the treatise known as The Cloud of Unknowing is 
perhaps its most characteristic product. The identity of the 
puthor has never been established, but from linguistic and 
anuscript evidence it is agreed that the treatise belongs to 
he second half of the fourteenth century, and probably to the 
East Midland district. 

The charm of the Cloud comes from the fact that the author, 
although he was broaching a subject of deep theological 
speculation, was evidently a man of wide sympathies. We have 
no idea who he was, but one can conceive him as a successful 
and popular lecturer at a high academic level, one who was 
capable of handling abstruse and difficult matter without sink- 
ing into mere abstractions, and who never loses touch with the 
world of real men and women. Nevertheless he makes it clear 
in his first chapter that he is writing for the instruction of a 
disciple who aims at the highest reaches of the spiritual life. 
“Seest thou not how sweetly and how graciously he hath 
privily pulled thee to the third degree and manner of living, 
the which is called singular?’’ And he goes on significantly: 


In the which solitary form and manner of living thou mayest 
learn to lift up the foot of thy love, and to step toward that state 
and degree of living that is perfect, and the last state of all (Ch. 1, 


p. 4%). 


1 Page references are to Dom Justin McCann’s edition, Burns & Oates (1943). 
Vol. xvi 385 2B 
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Always and necessarily the extreme contemplative tradition 
was something that went with the solitary life. The author js 
careful to point out in his Prologue that his teaching is only 
for those who have a genuine vocation to this life, but the fact 
that he should devote his whole treatise to it is a good example 
of the influence of the school of contemplative spirituality, 
Contemplation was for him not just something which may occur 
in a life devoted to the whole-hearted service of God, but was 
something to be cultivated, and his whole work is concerned 
with the way in which this may be done. As has been said, the 
author is conscious that his work is esoteric. In the Prologue 
he is insistent that it is only for those who have set themselves 
to be perfect followers of Christ, and that not merely by the 
practice of good works but precisely through contemplation, 
and he is anxious that his book should not even come into the 
hands of others. But granted that a man feels justified in aiming 
at contemplation, then this, he says, is the way in which it must 
be done. The doctrine is that of the unknown writer of the 
end of the fifth century who chose to go under the name of 
Denis the Areopagite. 

Denis was profoundly impressed by the inadequacy of the 
human mind to comprehend God. We call God good, beautiful, 
or true, and our knowledge of these qualities is gained from 
human experience, but so far does this fall short of the reality 
in God that it is more exact to say that He is neither good nor 
beautiful nor true—as we understand those words. We are 
better advised to recognize our limitations and the transcend- 
ance of God, and not to try to comprehend Him by the exercise 
of our active intellect. Nevertheless union with God is tic 
ultimate end of our existence, and even the immediate end, 
but it is one which is achieved, not in the intellect as we 
ordinarily understand the term, but in what he called the 
highest point of the spirit. A thirteenth-century commentator 
on Denis, Thomas Gallus, gives perhaps the clearest explana- 
tion of this. There is a more profound manner of knowing God, 
a super-intellectual one. The highest cognitive faculty is not the 
intellect, but there is one which far excels this, which he calls 
the higher will (principalis affectio) or the spark of conscience 
(scintilla synderesis), and by this alone may man be united to 
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the Divine Spirit. The use of the senses, imagination, reason 
and intellect are all suspended. 

The Victorines, St Bernard, and St Bonaventure were all 
influenced by this idea, though the interpretation they put upon 
it was that the union is in fact a union of love, of the will. ““Love 
knocks and enters, but knowledge stands without.” It is the 
so-called mysticism of darkness. The experience of God in con- 
templation is so far removed from any human experience of 
knowledge that it is described as “unknowing”, and the entry 
into it is entry into the cloud of unknowing. Whatever may be 
thought of the theory it had important consequences, for it 
meant in practice that in the attempt to reach God the activity 
of the intellect must be reduced to the simplest possible form, 
there must be no use of the discursive reason, no meditation in 
fact, though there may remain an apprehension, however dark, 
of the Being of God. This is the cloud of unknowing, and the 
conscious striving after the attainment of this is what our 
author calls the cloud of forgetting. 

It is to be noted that man cannot actually achieve this 
union in the cloud of unknowing by his own efforts. It is essentially 
supernatural, the direct work of God in the soul. All man can 
do is to prepare for it by simplifying the object of his intellectual 
activity as much as possible, and by directing the acts of his 
will to this object, by acts of love in other words. All this, of 
course, applies only to the actual time of the “‘work’’, as the 
author of the Cloud calls it, when the soul is actually contem- 
plating or striving after contemplation. As we have seen, no 
human efforts can command contemplation, but man can 
prepare himself for it by entering into the cloud of forgetting, 
and it is with this immediate preparation that the treatise of 
the Cloud is exclusively concerned. It will be an exercise to 
which the contemplative devotes himself for an hour or several 
hours a day, but this special effort must be accompanied by 
a remote preparation which embraces the whole of life, and 
which may be described in the most general terms as the prac- 
tice of virtue; it is Cassian’s “‘practical” life. 

With all this in mind we may look at some passages in the 
Cloud. 

He describes the ‘‘work’’, 
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Lift up thine heart unto God with a meek stirring of love; 
and mean himself and none of his goods. And thereto look that 
thou loathe to think on aught but himself, so that nought work 
in thy mind nor in thy will but only himself (Ch. 3, p. 5). 


It is the undistracted focussing of the attention on the simple 
Being of God. 


And therefore, when thou purposest thee to this work, and 
feelest by grace that thou art called by God, lift up thine heart 
unto God with a meek stirring of love. And mean God that made 
thee, and bought thee, and that graciously hath called thee to 
thy degree; and receive none other thought of God. And yet not 
all these, except thou desirest; for a naked intent directed unto 
God, without any other cause than himself, sufficeth wholly. And 
if thou desirest to have this intent lapped and folden in one 
word, so that thou mayest have better hold thereupon, take thee 
but a little word of one syllable, for so it is better than of two; for 
the shorter the word, the better it accordeth with the work of the 
spirit. And such a word is this word GOD or this word LOVE. 
Choose whichever thou wilt, or another; whatever word thou 
likest best of one syllable. And fasten this word to thine heart, so 


that it may never go thence for anything that befalleth (Ch. 7, 
Pp. 13). 


There is no discursive reasoning, no inward discussion of the 
subject. Just what this means in practice he has made clear: 


As oft as I say “all the creatures that ever be made” (are to 
be eliminated), so oft do I mean, not only the creatures them- 
selves, but also all the works and conditions of the same creatures. 
I except not one creature, whether they be bodily creatures or 
ghostly; nor yet any condition or work of any creature, whether 
they be good or evil. But, to speak shortly, all should be hid under 
the cloud of forgetting in this case (Ch. 5, p. 11). 


Even thoughts about God and the saints are a distraction: 


Yea—and if it be courteous and seemly to say—in this work 
it profiteth little or nought to think of the kindness or worthiness 
of God, nor on our Lady, nor on the saints or angels in heaven, 
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of love; nor yet on the joys of heaven; that is to say, with a special be- 
00k that holding to them, as thou wouldst by that beholding feed and in- 
ht work crease thy purpose. I trow that on nowise it should help in this 
‘ case and in this work. For although it be good to think on the 
kindness of God, and to love him and praise him for it; yet it is 
‘simple far better to think on the naked being of him, and to love him 
and praise him for himself (Ch. 5, p. 11). 
He shows how meditation hinders the work. If a man starts 
rk, and § thinking even of the Passion of Christ, he will be led to thoughts 
1¢ heart J of his wretched past life, and that will perhaps bring to his 
ig mind some place that he has dwelt in. ‘“‘So that at the last, ere 
mi ever thou knowest, thou shalt be scattered thou knowest not 


| ee 
eee where” (Ch. 7, p. 13). And yet meditation must be used. 


lly. And 
. = And yet, nevertheless, the thing that he (the thought) said was 


ike thee both good and holy. Yea, and so holy, that whatever man or 
two; for woman weeneth to come to contemplation without many such 
k of the sweet meditations beforehand of their own wretchedness, the 
LOVE. passion, the kindness, the great goodness and the worthiness of 
rd thou God, surely he shall err and fail of his purpose. And yet, a man 
art, so or woman that hath long time been practised in these medita- 


(Ch. 7, tions, must nevertheless leave them, and put them and hold 
them far down under the cloud of forgetting, if ever he shall pierce 
the cloud of unknowing betwixt him and his God (Ch. 7, p. 13). 


of the 
clear: Important advice which puts the work in its right perspective. 


He says again: 
(are to 


; them- 
-atures, 


And therefore, although it be good sometime to think on the 
goodness and the worthiness of God in special, and although it 
be a light and a part of contemplation; nevertheless in this work 
cai. it shall be cast down and covered with a cloud of forgetting (Ch. 6, 

. 12). 

1 under : the sharp stirring of thine understanding, that will always 
press upon thee when thou settest thee to this blind work, must 
always be borne down; and unless thou bear him down, he will 
bear thee down. Insomuch that when you weenest best to abide 
in this darkness, and that nought is in thy mind but only God, if 

is work thou look wisely thou shalt find thy mind not occupied in this 

thiness darkness, but in a clear beholding of some thing beneath God 

\eaven, (Ch. 9, p. 17). 
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I say not that such a naked sudden thought of any good and 
clean ghostly thing under God, pressing against thy will or thy 
witting, or else wilfully drawn upon thee of set purpose for in- 
creasing of thy devotion, although it be a hindrance to this 
manner of work—that it is therefore evil. Nay, God forbid that 
thou take it so. But I say that although it be good and holy, yet 
in this work it hindereth more than it profiteth. I mean for the 
time of this work. For surely, he that seeketh God perfectly, he 
will not rest finally in the thought of any angel or saint that is in 
heaven (Ch. 9, p. 18). 


He makes it clear that it is God who is to be sought and not an 
experience: 
































As it is said before, the substance of this work is nought else 
but a naked intent directed unto God for himself. A naked intent 
I call it. Because in this work a perfect prentice asketh neither re- 
leasing of pain, nor increasing of reward, nor (shortly to say) 
nought but himself. Insomuch, that he neither recketh nor re- 
gardeth whether he be in pain or in bliss, but only that his will 
be fulfilled whom he loveth. And thus it seemeth that in this 
work God is perfectly loved for himself, and above all creatures 
(Ch. 24, p. 36). 


The character of the experience as a pure gift of God is em- 
phasized: 





And therefore lift up thy love to that cloud. Or rather (if I 
shall say thee sooth) let God draw thy love up to that cloud; and 
strive thou through help of his grace to forget all other things 
(Ch. 9, p.18). 

Although it be hard and straight in the beginning, when 
thou hast no devotion, nevertheless afterwards, when thou hast 
devotion, it shall be made full restful and full light unto thee, 
that before was full hard. And thou shalt have either little tra- 
vail or none; for then will God work sometimes all by himself. 
But not always, nor yet a long time together, but when he liketh 
and as he liketh; and then wilt thou think it merry to let him 
alone (Chap. 26, p. 39). 

. .. it is the work of only God specially wrought in whatever 
soul he liketh, without any merit of the same soul . . . It is neither 
given for innocence, nor withholden for sin (Ch. 34, p. 45). 
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In just one passage is there any reference to the sort of results 
that may ensue from this exercise: 


Then will he (God) sometimes peradventure send out a 
beam of ghostly light, piercing this cloud of unknowing that is be- 
twixt thee and him, and show thee some of his secrets, the which 
man may not and cannot speak. Then shalt thou feel thine affec- 
tion inflamed with the fire of his love, far more than I can tell 
thee, or may or will at this time. For of that work that pertaineth 
only to God dare I not take upon me to speak with my blabber- 
ing fleshly tongue: and shortly to say, although I durst I would 
not. But of that work that pertaineth to man, when he feeleth 
himself stirred and helped by grace, I like well to tell: for therein 
is the less peril of the two (Ch. 26, p. 39). 


It is the peculiarity of the Cloud that the author will not pursue 
this subject but shies away from it. There is, however, another 


| effect which he, in common with Hilton, and indeed all writers 


on the subject, emphasizes, and that is its effect in producing 
virtue: 


It (the cloud of unknowing) destroyeth not only the ground 


and the root of sin, as it may be here, but also it getteth virtues. 
For if it be truly conceived, all virtues shall be subtly and per- 
fectly conceived, felt, and comprehended in it, without any 
mingling of thine intent. And have a man never so many virtues 
without it, all they be mingled with some crooked intent, for the 
which they be imperfect (Ch. 12, p. 22). 


And the two fundamental virtues to which it will lead are 
humility and charity. It is in Chapter 13 that he speaks in 
particular of the virtue of humility—meekness—and he treats 
of it in the most profound sense of that frequently misunder- 
stood virtue. For him it means, as properly taken it should, a 
true knowledge of oneself in relation to God and to other men, 
and there are, he says, two ways in which this may be achieved. 
The first is purely natural. By the ordinary use of his intellect 
aman may come to a knowledge of his own sinfulness, and more 
particularly a knowledge of what Hilton called the roots of 
sin within him, the latent capacity for evil which is in all men. 
The second way in which a man may acquire humility is 
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supernatural. It comes as an inevitable result of the true 
mystical experience, for in that experience the soul comes to 
a knowledge of God which is of an altogether higher kind than 
any which it had before. It sees something of the super-abun- 
dant love and worthiness of God in himself, “in beholding of 
which all nature quaketh, all clerks be fools, and all saints and 
angels be blind”’. Realizing something of what the goodness of 
God means the soul forgets all else, including itself and its own 
merits or demerits, “‘and in this time it is perfectly meeked, for 
it knoweth and feeleth no cause but the chief’’. Humility which 
comes as a result of this experience is of an altogether deeper kind 
than that which comes as a result of the natural use of man’s 
reason, and it is necessarily something which cannot be acquired 
at will. Until, or unless, it is given man must work to acquire 
what he can by his own efforts, and there is no advancing toa 
higher state except on this foundation. 

There are a few more points which may be noticed. Like 
all this school of writers he advocates a great discretion in the 
matter of external austerities. Chapter 42 is devoted to this, 
“that by indiscretion in this work, men shall keep discretion in 
all other things; and surely never else’. Contemplation is to be 
pursued unremittingly by the method which he has taught, 
and if.this is done, a sufficient detachment from the things 
of sense will follow automatically. 






































































“But peradventure thou askest me how thou shalt govern 
thee discreetly in meat, and in drink, and in sleep, and in all 
these other. And hereto I think to answer thee right shortly: 
‘Get what thou canst get’ (in the sense of Take what comes). Do 
this work (striving for contemplation in the way he has pre- 
scribed) evermore without ceasing and without discretion, and 
thou shalt know well how to begin and to cease in all other 
works with a great discretion. For I cannot believe that a soul 
continuing in this work night and day without discretion may 
err in any of these outward doings; and else methinketh that he 
should always err” (Ch. 42, p. 54). 


















This teaching is the whole theme of the contemporary Epistle of 
Discretion, which is probably by the same author. 
One further piece of advice which he gives is of interest. He 
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warns against an unwise straining after this work in a number 
of chapters’. 


A young man or a woman, newly set to the school of devo- 
tion, heareth this sorrow and this desire read and spoken of; how 
that a man shall lift up his heart unto God, and unceasingly 
desire to feel the love of his God. And as fast in a curiosity of wit 
they conceive these words not ghostly, as they be meant, but 
fleshly and bodily; and travail their fleshly hearts outrageously 
in their breasts (Ch. 45, p. 58). 


The result may be reaction and seeking bodily comfort and 
recreation. Or it may produce physical phenomena such as 
unnatural heat in the breast. 


And yet peradventure, they ween that it is the fire of love, 
gotten and kindled by the grace and the goodness of the Holy 
Ghost. Truly, from this deceit, and from the branches thereof, 
spring many mischiefs; much hypocrisy, much heresy, and much 
error (Chap. 45, p. 58). 


It is well to remember that these warnings at the time they were 
given were not just academic. In England the movement 
towards mysticism was very real, as the existence of the school 
of writers to which the Cloud belongs testifies, but it seems to 
have been well controlled. Possibly the national temperament, 
which is little given to extravagant self-expression, was to a 
large extent responsible for keeping it within bounds. At 
any rate we have little evidence for the existence in this country 
of the more unrestrained varieties of mystic. Margery Kempe 
was an example, but she is exceptional, and she appears 
always to have kept within the limits of orthodoxy. On the 
Continent, however, and particularly in the Low Countries, 
the contemplative movement was more widespread and in 
consequence attracted many unsuitable devotees. Whole 
sects such as the Brethren of the Free Spirit and the Beghards 
gave themselves up to “enthusiasm” of a most unbridled nature. 
Mgr Knox in his study of the subject? refers to a company of 
Beghards who “ran from place to place in most singular and 


? 45, 46, 51-57. : 
?R. A. Knox, Enthusiasm, Oxford (1950). 
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fantastic apparel, and begged their bread with wild shouts and 
clamours, rejecting with horror every kind of industry and 
labour as an obstacle to divine contemplation” (p. 124). These 
excesses of behaviour were almost always the accompaniment 
of perfectionism and antinomianism; the belief that the adept 
was so perfectly united to God that he was above the ordinary 
laws of morality, and that what earned damnation in the world- 
ling was inculpable in him. It is these sort of people that the 
author of the Cloud has in mind when he refers to heretics, as 
for example in Chapter 53. 

The subject matter, then, of The Cloud of Unknowing is this 
special ‘“‘work”’, as the author calls it, or spiritual exercise. One 
in which the activity of the intellect though not eliminated is 
deliberately reduced to a minimum, but in which, nevertheless, 
the soul is not reduced to a purely passive state. There is an 
unwonted—and I use the term strictly—activity of the will. The 
soul is not seeking nothingness, extinction, but God. Its end is 
to be united, and ultimately in its cognitive faculties, with the 
very source of all being, but this can only be achieved by the 
self-revelation of that Being, a revelation which its own activity 
can only hinder. 

It is of interest that the author of the Cloud nowhere refers 
to this-exercise as prayer, though that is what we should call it 
now, and Father Augustine Baker, when he took up this teach- 
ing in the seventeenth century, treated it as a form of prayer. 
Incidentally, there can be little doubt, I think, that when he 
addressed himself to prayer in what he called his third Con- 
version, it was this exercise advocated in the Cloud that he 
adopted, with the very interesting results that he describes.’ It 
is to be noted that it did not take him as far as he had got 
before with much less theory. 

Probably few today would be tempted to try and follow 
the method of the Cloud in all its rigour, but it reminds us of 
many valuable lessonsin the spiritual life, and particularly of the 
desirability at times of just resting in God. The process for most 
of us will probably not be of long duration, but it is valuable. 

GERARD SITWELL, 0O.S.B. 


1 The Confessions of Father Baker, Chap. V, edit., Dom Justin McCann, London 
(1922). 
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THE LAY APOSTOLATE: ITS PLACE IN 
CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT! 


F WE look up Christifideles in the index of the Code of Canon 

Law, we find that the faithful are constituted such by baptism, 
with all the rights and duties of Christians. But the only right 
mentioned seems to be that of receiving from the clergy 
spiritual “bona” and especially the helps necessary to salvation 
(canon 682), and the only two duties mentioned seem to be 
those of professing the faith openly if silence would be an 
implicit denial of it, and on contributing to what is necessary 
for divine worship, the upkeep of the clergy and other necessary 
purposes in the Church (1325, 1496). One right and two 
duties.? We have travelled a long way since before the day that 
Pius XI came to the throne of Peter! How long a way may be 
suggested by the words of Pius XII in 1957 to the Second World 
Congress of the Lay Apostolate: 


It would show a failure to appreciate the real nature of the 
Church and her social character to distinguish in her a purely 
active element, the ecclesiastical authorities, and . . . a purely 
passive element, the laity. All the members of the Church... 
are called upon to collaborate in the building and perfecting of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. All are free persons and therefore 
must be active.... 

Relations between the Church and the world require the 
intervention of lay apostles. The consecration of the world is in 
its essence the work of laymen themselves, of men who are closely 
involved in economic and social life. . . . Catholic cells, which 
1 The substance of this paper was read to the Y.C.W. Chaplains’ Conference in 

May 1959. The title is somewhat misleading, since no attempt was made to 
summarize the immense output of theological thought on the Lay Apostolate from 
France, Belgium, Holland, and now Italy and Spain. Only one actual source book 
was used: Laymen in the Church. Texts. Second World Congress for the Lay Apostolate 
(Rome, 5-13 Oct. 1957). Vol. I. This has the advantage of being an official 
Roman publication. Reference should also be made to the important work by 
Pére Yves Congar, 0.P., Jalons pour une Théologie du Laicat (English translation, Lay 
People in the Church). 

_ * However, the first of these canons contains more than appears at first sight, 
since many of the duties of the clergy form rights for the laity; and the heading 


“Jaici” in the index mentions other matters. But that there is a lacuna in the Code 
has been recognized and work is being done to fill it, cf. Zalons, pp. 9-11. 
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must be formed among the workers . . . in every working milieu 
... can only be set up by the workers themselves. 

These laymen who know how to shoulder their responsibili- 
ties (are) men established in their absolute integrity as images of 
God; men proud of their personal dignity and of their proper 
liberty. . . . To have all these qualities supposes that a man has 
learned self-control and self-sacrifice, and that he draws light 
and strength unceasingly from the sources of salvation offered 
by the Church. .. . The materialism and atheism of a world in 
which millions of believers must live in isolation make it 
necessary that all should be formed into strong characters. . . , 


The individual (lay apostle) must be formed for an autonomous 
adult Catholic life. 


While insisting on the duty of submission to the direction of 
the Hierarchy, he thus indicates the active role of the laity: 





Ecclesiastical authority should apply here the general prin- 
ciple of subsidiary and complementary help. The layman should 
be entrusted with tasks that he can fulfil as well as or even better 
than the priest, and within the limits of his functions or those 
indicated by the common welfare of the Church, he should be 
allowed to act freely and to exercise his responsibility. . . . The 
collaboration of the laity with the Hierarchy was never so 
necessary nor practised in such an organized way as it is now. 


Finally, after speaking of the hierarchical apostolate, he 
defines the lay apostolate in its strict sense as: 

“The assumption by laymen of tasks deriving from the 
mission which Christ entrusted to His Church.” 

He adds that like any other apostolate it has two functions: 
“that of preserving and that of conquering, both needing the 
urgent attention of the Church today.””! 

The Holy See has therefore spoken, and spoken clearly. 

We want now to draw out the spirituality of the lay aposto- 
late from the sources of Revelation and from a deeper under- 
standing of the mind of the Church. The trouble is that a good 
deal of theology would still seem to be taught from what might 
be called the pre-Pius XI standpoint. What it says is all very 
true, but it does not say nearly enough or go deep enough. 
1 Laymen in the Church. Pius XII’s opening address, passim. 
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Therefore the priest who is trying to provide the spiritual food 
which the lay apostles so much need, finds that his textbooks do 
not help him. Can he rely on a manual for Y.C.W. or other lay- 
apostles’ chaplains? It will only take him a certain way. And if 
he is to give a spiritual formation, he must go further. Besides he 
must have absorbed this formation himself. It is not enough to 
wait for another volume of instructions. Where is he to look? 

It is no accident that the growth of the sense of the lay 
apostolate has gone with the great Encyclicals issuing from the 
Magisterium—not only Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, 
but also Divino Afflante on Scripture, Mediator Dei on the Liturgy, 
and of course Mystici Corporis. In Divino Afflante Pius XII 
required Catholic exegetes to pay more attention to the 
spiritual message of Scripture than to academic details. In 
Scripture we are right at the source, with our Lord and the 
Apostles, and we have a broad basis of teaching, applicable to 
all. Let us then start by taking some Scriptural ideas and see 
how they bear fruit in the lay apostolate: 


WITNESS 


The first is that of Witness. To regard this as a Protestant notion 
would be absurd, but perhaps Protestant usage has frightened 
some of us into neglecting it and putting all the emphasis on the 
apostolic preaching. Yet our Lord is emphatic: 


You will receive the power of the Holy Spirit coming upon 
you, and you will be witnesses to me in Jerusalem and in all 
Judaea and Samaria and even to the end of the earth—Acts i, 8. 


Now while this is said principally to the Apostles who had 
lived with Jesus and seen Him risen and were appointed official 
witnesses of Him to the people—as the rest of Acts show—the 
witnessing is not confined to them. The mission Christ gives to 
the Church is to send out continual witnesses to Christ. Since 
the lay apostolate is “‘the assumption of tasks deriving from the 


1 Cf. Cardinal Suhard, Rise or Decline of the Church: [The lay apostles] “‘find con- 
tinually that . . . they have first of all to live the same life as those around them, as 
Christ did who ‘dwelt among us’. . . . Christian truth is not a system which com- 
mends itself from without by the prestige of its teachers, nor even by its sole 
objective truth; it is first and foremost witnessing.” 
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mission which Christ entrusted to His Church” and since that 
mission is one of witness, the layman too is a witness and a 
missionary witness. As a member of the Church he is necessarily 
a witness and a missionary. 


What is a witness? Someone who speaks about what he has 
seen or heard (cf. Acts iv, 20). It is essential that a witness be 
present, present when he saw or heard something, present now so 
that others can see and hear him. He witnesses where he is and 
where they are. His apostolate “is not something tacked on to 
his Christian life. It is his Christian life lived in all its dimen. 
sions.”’ He is “‘the salt of the earth’, “‘the leaven in the mass” 
and “‘the light on the candlestick” which all can see. And so his 
apostolic spirit “‘will not flower by withdrawing from the world, 
only by remaining in the midst of it”’.1 “I am not asking that 
thou shouldst take them out of the world but that thou shouldst 
keep them clear of all evil”—John xvii, 15. This is the mind of 
Christ with regard to the lay apostle which Mgr Cardijn has 
impressed upon us in place of the “rescue mentality”. And so 
the lay apostle achieves the fullness of his Christian life not in 
spite of the world but precisely because of his Christian presence 
in the world. Thus his walk in life is his natural sphere of aposto- 
late together with the men he meets there. “Nothing is more 
opposed to the spirit of the Gospels than the ghetto or clan men- 
tality.”? We have to acknowledge that it is all too frequent. A 
Y.C.W. leader recently instanced how when a newly started 
group was discussing influence at work, one lad said, “I can’t 
do anything to influence the chaps who work with me.” “Why 
not?” “‘They’re all Protestants.” Very different to the ghetto 
mentality are the directives of Pius XII: “First, collaborate with 
the neutral and non-Catholic organizations and movements if 
thereby . . . you serve the common good and the cause of God. 
Secondly, play a greater part in international organizations.” 





MIssION 


Christ entrusted His Mission first to the Apostles but also to the 
whole Church. The disciples were to embark upon it only after 


1 Laymen in the Church, p. 160. 
® Ibid. 
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the Holy Spirit had come upon them. In order to understand 
what may be called the supernatural dynamism of the lay apos- 
tolate, it is important to grasp what happened at Pentecost. 

There is a widespread notion, among us English Catholics at 
any rate, that at Pentecost the Holy Spirit came down upon the 
Apostles only—and then presumably they held a Confirmation 
service just afterwards. If you ask a group of English Catholics 
how many were present when the Holy Ghost came down, 
someone will say “‘twelve’’; then somebody else remembers that 
Judas had fallen out and says “eleven”; then another re- 
members that his place had been filled by St Matthias and says 
“twelve” again; then a bright spark recollects the pictures and 
says “thirteen”? because our Lady was there too—as if it was 
chance that she was there. But all this runs counter to the more 
obvious sense of St Luke and to the traditional Catholic account. 
St Luke says that there were about 120 present at the choice 
of St Matthias, that they were “all together in one place” when 
Pentecost came, that the tongues of fire rested upon each one of 
them that they were all filled with the Holy Spirit and began 
tospeak with tongues according as the Spirit gave them to speak 
(Acts ii, 1-4). Of the two greatest patristic commentators, St 
John Chrysostom remarks “he would not have said ‘all’ when 
the Apostles were there unless the others too had shared in it’”!, 
and St Augustine there were “‘ten times the number of the 
Apostles’’.? In other words, the whole Church was there, the 
Mystical Body of Christ in which, as St Paul tells us, “One and 
the same Spirit works, distributing to each according as He 
wills” (I Cor. xii, 11). To the Apostles he confirmed the office 
and graces of their Hierarchical Apostleship (cf. I Cor. xii, 28), 
but He filled all, and “‘they began to speak with other tongues, 
according as the Spirit gave them to speak”. In other words, 
their confirmation issued in active co-operation with the Apostles 
in the mission of the Church—in Catholic Action. 

1 P.G., lx, 43. 

® P.L., xxxvili, 1230 (Second Nocturn Lessons on Whit Monday). 

* Remembering that St Paul and St Luke were so close to each other, one 
cannot but think that St Paul realizes that the Mystical Body comes from the Pente- 
costal congregation, and that St Luke realizes that that congregation is the 
Mystical Body. Further, St Peter’s argument from Joel: ‘this is that which was 


spoken by the prophet. . . . I will pour forth my Spirit upon all flesh” (Acts ii, 16 f.) 
supposes an abundant outpouring. 
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This appears immediately from the effects. St Luke tells 
how the miscellaneous peoples who thronged Jerusalem at the 
time were astonished to hear all these Galileans praising God 
‘in our own tongues’. The universal apostolate is carried out 
by the whole Mystical Body through the “‘apostolate of like to 
like’. By hearing these ordinary Christians talk in their own 
languages the crowd are attracted to listen to St Peter’s preach- 
ing. We may take notice that to talk the same language as 
others is (as every missionary knows) the first step to that under- 
standing and penetration of their whole way of life, of their 
‘“‘milieu”’ which the modern apostolate requires. Finally, the co- 
operation of all the 120 must surely have been needed to deal 
with 3000 fresh converts. 

There are two more points to make about the first Christian 
Church: 

1. The unity and mutual charity which flowed from the 
Spirit of Christ were signs of the divinity of the Church and 
among the principal causes of further conversions. The Apostles 
preached and worked miracles, but this “‘witness” was backed 
by the collective ‘‘witness’’ of the whole community with its 
simple, unaffected love and practical charity. The modern 
apostolate recognizes that “‘personal witness, while it remains a 
necessary condition, no longer suffices’’.1 ‘‘A group will only be 
transformed by a group, and for this it has ‘the grace of its 
state’. Today above all, when social forms have assumed such 
great importance and exert such strong pressure, it is no longer 
only the individual but the group itself which has to become 
missionary.” 

2. The Upper Room was obviously too small to hold 3000. 
So the houses of Christians became apostolic centres. They 
“‘broke bread from house to house” and the Apostles “every 
day ceased not in the Temple and from house to house to teach 
and to preach Christ Jesus” (Acts ii, 46; v, 42). Here is the 
apostolate of the Christian home, the centre which radiates 
Christ and attracts others who can meet the priest there. The 
groups must have been comparatively small to meet in a house, 
everyone knowing everyone else and bringing in “contacts” 


1 Laymen in the Church, p. 187. 
2 Cardinal Suhard, op. cit. 
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from outside. “It is the natural communities—families, a group 
in the same block of flats, at work, leisure or in a street—which 
should bear witness and hand on the message.” 

Such were the effects of the first Confirmation. The graces 
given by the Holy Spirit are essentially the same today. 


TuHeE MystTIcAL Bopy 


The Encyclical Mysticit Corporis has shown how essential it is to 
think of and to teach the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The old Apologetic treatises which considered her chiefly from 
what is external, are little use here. Individualism is ruled out if 
once we grasp that each of us is but one limb, one organ of the 
whole Body, dependent upon the others, having to function 
with them to the best of his capacity for the good of the whole. 
This is, of course, just St Paul’s doctrine: “If the whole body 
were the eye, where would be the hearing? If the whole were 
the hearing, where would be the smelling? But now God has set 
the organs, each one in the body, as he willed. . .. And you are 
the Body of Christ and organs depending upon each other”’ (I 
Cor. xii, 17 f, 27). Besides, the theme of the Mystical Body leads 
us back continually to Christ as its Head and the Origin of its 
life and activity. Thus we do not get lost in mere activism. All 
activity is fruitful only in so far as it comes from the Spirit 
of Christ. Therefore “four union with God, with Christ, will 
become proportionally closer as we become more and more 
members one of another, more and more mutually careful one 
of another; and similarily our union with each other by charity 
will become more intimate as we cleave more ardently to God 
and our divine Head”’.? 

A deeper understanding of the place and value of different 
functions within the Body of Christ shows the various move- 
ments of the Lay Apostolate that they must work in their 
different fields (under the direction of the Hierarchy) in mutual 
esteem and charity for the building up of the Apostolate and so 
of the whole Body. Each needs the others. The workers need 
the intellectuals and the intellectuals the workers; men and 

1 Ibid. 

® Mystici Corporis, 73. 

Vol. xiv 
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women lay apostles need each other—and so on. Above all, 
priests need laymen, and laymen priests. 

Finally, an understanding of the Mystical Body enables 
Catholics to see how natural groupings also favour human 
fraternity provided they respect the human person. This is in 
accord with what is healthy in the modern sense of collectivity, 
“Recently in Geneva, Christian workers from eight countries, 
studying the problems of evangelizing the working-world, dis- 
covered that ‘there is real moral progress wherever there is 
effective solidarity, and that individualism definitely leads the 
way towards de-christianization’.””! 


















Tue Hoty EvucHARIST AND THE LITURGY 





Together with Mystici Corporis a main spiritual source for the lay 
apostolate is the Encyclical on the Liturgy: Mediator Dei. What, 
after all, is the abiding heart and origin of the communion of 
the love and so of the apostolate of the Mystical Body? It is very 
curious that in this country we seem to have failed to see it. The 
Old Catechism had nothing about it: ““How are the faithful on 
earth in communion with one another?” Answer: “By profess- 
ing the-same faith, obeying the same authority and assisting 
each other with their prayers and good works.’ No mention of 
Christ at all! But St Paul makes it clear that our communion 
comes from sharing in Holy Communion: “‘The one bread 
makes us one body, though we are many in number; for we 
all share of the one bread” (I Cor. x, 17). “‘A bread,” says 
Mediator (127), “‘to unite them closely to Jesus Christ, to form 
into ‘one body’ and one community of brethren all those who 
sit at the same heavenly table.” 

That is why the Church wishes to bring home to us that 
Mass and Holy Communion, the heart of the Liturgy, are the 
source and centre of the unity and charity of a parish or of any 
Christian community or group. We cannot carry out effective 
Catholic Action if we do not simultaneously do all we can to 
carry out the Liturgical Reforms urged by the Church with 
regard to the part of the laity. “The primary and indispensable 
1 Laymen in the Church, p. 186. 
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source of the true Christian spirit.” wrote St Pius X, “‘is the 
active participation of the faithful in the sacred Mysteries.” 
Pius XI kept insisting that the faithful really offer the Holy 
Sacrifice through and with the priests. Mediator Dei devotes a 
chapter to the part they take in the Sacrifice, and approves “‘the 
efforts of those who want to make the Liturgy a sacred action in 
which, externally also, all those who are present may really take 
apart” (111). Most recently there are the Roman Instructions 
on methods of participation. We are certainly at a “primary 
and indispensable source” of the lay apostolate. The prayer of 
Catholic Action “‘should be the prayer of the Church in which 
the mysteries of Christ are re-lived. It is no accident that Pope 
Pius X, who was so concerned with restoring the Liturgy to the 
people, was also the first Pope to speak about Catholic Action. 
The revival of the one and the growth of the other are inter- 
woven. The Liturgy is the Mystical Body of Christ at prayer 
while Catholic Action is that same Body in Action.”? 


Tue PRIESTHOOD OF THE LalrTy, cf. I Peter ii, 5; Rom. 
xil, I. 


While distinguishing clearly the priesthood of the laity and the 
ordained priesthood, Mediator Dei takes up the doctrine of St 
Augustine and St Thomas that by the character they receive in 
baptism Christians “are appointed to the worship of God, and 
therefore, according to their condition, they share in the priest- 
hood of Christ himself’? (g2).2 That is why they truly offer 
Mass with and through the priest. ““We rejoice,” adds the 
Encyclical, “‘to know that this doctrine has been brought into 
prominence, especially in recent times, through a widespread 
and more intensive study of the liturgy”’ (99). But must it not be 
confessed that in this country at least, we have been so fearful of 
the doctrine being understood in a Protestant sense, that we 
have failed to avail ourselves of the immense value it contains 
for the spiritual life of the layman, and indeed for our whole con- 
cept of the Mystical Body. How rich that value is, was indicated 

1 “New Spirituality for the Lay Apostle”, by John Fitzsimons in The Life of the 


Spirit, April 1950. 
* Cf. Jalons, 182 ff. 
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at the Roman Congress in the speech of the Vice-Chairman of 
the Episcopal Council for Latin America, Bishop Larrain: 


“In this sense of the Church which is the basis of his spiritual 
life, the layman begins to grasp and to live his participation in 
the triple power of the priesthood, which is both royal and pro- 
phetic. He knows . . . that if the priest alone consecrates the Body 
of Christ, he himself, by reason of the royal priesthood which is 
his by baptism, can offer sacrifices to God, take part in the 
Eucharist—the great Action—live the profound mystery of the 
liturgical community and give to all his human activity the 
deeper meaning of a redemptive offering (Rom. xii, 1). 

“His sense of the Church tells him that if he cannot share the 
juridical power which Christ gave to the Hierarchy, he does 
share in the kingdom of Christ by his positive adherence to the 
directives of the Hierarchy, in his filial dialogue with the bishops 
and the information he loyally gives them . . . and that while only 
the Hierarchy can transmit the message of Christ authorita- 
tively, yet the witness of his word and conduct means that the 
Christian message can penetrate so many milieux which are 
closed to the priest. According to Pius XII ‘the .. . laity are in the 
forefront of the life of the Church’. 

“This vision of the Church means that the Christian today 
gives his sacramental life all the importance it deserves both 
from the point of view of his personal sanctification and from that 
of the social aspect of the sacraments. . . . (He) possesses a clearer, 
deeper sacramental vision. . . . The theology of the sacraments 
becomes the inner mystique of his spirituality. . .. The community 
aspect of the sacramental life is . . . one of the major develop- 
ments in the spiritual life which gives the Christian today an in- 
sight both temporal and eternal into the Christian community.” 


—- 
= 
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Here, then, is the deep formation which is required for the 
lay apostles who bring the life of Christ and the graces of His 
sacramental presence to the world which they penetrate. 


Tue Laity: APOSTLES OF THE WORLD OF WoRK 


The lay apostle is called to live in the world as it is, and to trans- 
form it into the world made after the image of Christ. That is 
1 Laymen in the Church, pp. 158-9. 
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why he needs a thorough formation—a formation, said Pius 
XII, “necessary for every lay apostle’. He expressed his 
pleasure that a meeting in Africa had strongly emphasized in- 
tellectual formation, and added that “‘at the present time, even 
the lay apostle who labours among workers in factories and 
commercial undertakings needs a sound knowledge of econ- 
omic, social and political matters, and therefore also of the 
social doctrine of the Church.! 

There is just one aspect of this on which we comment here, 
and that is the layman’s entry into the world of work. His work 
is an integral part of his apostolate; it is a principal element of 
his formation; and it is important that he has a healthy, 
positive doctrine about it with which to confront Marxian 
theories on work. So contemporary theology is rightly con- 
cerned with the subject of work.? 

The spirituality of work goes back to Genesis. God put man 
in a garden to keep and till it; in other words, He made man a 
workman. Work is a blessing, a good thing. Men and women 
in their way continue God’s work of creation, both in peopling 
the earth and in subduing it. True, the Fall upset the right 
order in man’s nature through his refusal to accept God’s super- 
natural order; henceforth he works upon an obstinate earth in 
the sweat of his brow. But Christ the craftsman was the second 
great workman after Adam the agriculturalist. Christ restored 
what Adam lost. And although the consequences of the Fall 
remain, the Church is restored humanity, already sitting with 
Him in heaven (Eph. i, 3). Now what happens to work? 

A view frequent among Protestant theologians and not 
without echoes among some Catholics is that work is purely 
penitential—a consequence of the Fall. It is a very poor view 
with which to confront the Marxist glory in achievement and a 
very poor explanation of the obvious satisfaction which a good 
workman takes in his work—and it is not at all the view of St 
Thomas and the great theologians. St Augustine in a magnifi- 
cent passage mentions all kinds of human work: improving the 
land, constructing buildings, writing literature and so forth, 

1 Op. cit., pp. 23-4. 
* The theology of this section has been inspired by papers in ““Work”, the third 


Symposium recently held at Downside. It will be published in book form as 
successor to the two previous volumes. 
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and concludes “magna haec et omnino humana”. For the 
Protestant theologian, human nature is totally vitiated by the 
Fall; for the Catholic, the radical loss is of the supernatural, but 
nature, God’s good creation, remains. Therefore it is redeem. 
able and has been redeemed by Christ and is constantly re- 
deemed through His saving action in the sacraments. Thus man 
can offer his work in a worship linked with Christ’s own Sacri- 
fice in the Mass and linked with the worship of other workers 
the world over. “Workers of the world unite,” said Marx. 
Work is indeed a bond, but without Christ the union is but a 
dream. “We in our multitude are one, for we all eat of the same 
bread.” Here is the International of the workers and here all 
their work is sanctified. “I live now, not I, but Christ lives in 
me.” Lives, and works in me. 


Tue APOSTOLATE OF CHARITY 


Mass and Holy Communion issue in the apostolate of Charity. 
Hitherto we have said nothing about modern trends in moral 
theology and in Christian Education. Pius XII’s address con- 
tained a significant passage: 


We would draw your attention especially to one aspect of the 
education of young Catholics: the formation of their apostolic 
spirit. Instead of giving way to a somewhat selfish tendency by 
thinking only of the salvation of their own souls, they should also 
be made aware of their responsibilities towards others and of the 
ways of helping them. There is no doubt moreover that prayer, 
sacrifice and courageous action to win others for God are certain 
guarantees of personal salvation. . . . The apostolic spirit is im- 
planted in the child by the care of the mother. . . . [He] will learn 
how to . . . offer [Mass] with an intention which embraces the 
whole world. . . . Examining his conscience concerning his duties 
to his neighbour, he will ask himself not only “Have I done 
wrong to my neighbour?” but also “Have I shown him the way 
which leads to God, to Christ, to the Church and to salvation?” 


This is the attitude to be implanted in the adolescent also 
and in every would-be apostle. Ours is not a religion of 


1 Laymen in the Church, pp. 24-5. 
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“don’ts”. It was all very well under the Old Law, but our Lord 
showed that the Old Law itself changes into two positive com- 
mandments: Love God with all your heart and your neighbour 
as yourself; and He added His own new commandment: love 
each other as I have loved you (Jn. xiii, 34). St Paul tells us that 
“love is the fulfilling of the law” (Rom. xiii, 10) and that, 
strictly speaking, Christ did away with the Commandments, 
not of course in the sense that we should not keep them, but 
because they are included in the commandment of love, for 
“love does no evil’”’ (ibid.; Gal, passim). Ours is the religion of 
love. In the Experimental Catechism the Commandment to 
love our neighbour and the Corporal and Spiritual Works of 
Mercy are put before the Ten Commandments. It is on those 
Works that the present Holy Father is laying such emphasis. “In 
this century, no less than in the time of St Paul, the contem- 
pororay world is in need of charity. . . . The Apostle of the 
Gentiles, who, penetrated . . . with the spirit of Christ, uttered 
the incomparable hymn to charity (1 Cor. xiii) could say of 
himself ‘. . . I have been everything by turns to everybody, to 
bring everybody salvation’ (I Cor. ix, 22). To be everything to 
everybody, this is the practical, daily rule of all apostolate. . .”4 

The primacy of charity over individualism involves a whole 
view on the Christian life, on its community character, and so 
on the membership in the Mystical Body in which each takes 
care of the others (Rom. xii, 4-21). Moral teaching then takes 
its course from our incorporation into the Body of Christ. This 
is exactly the procedure of St Paul, even for the negative pre- 
cepts. The motives he urges against impurity are that our bodeis 
are members of Christ and temples of the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. vi, 
15,19). The motive for not lying is that we are members one of 
another, and in this context he tells Christians not to be angry, 
instructs the thief to work honestly in order to have something 
to share with one who is in need, and excludes base talk in 
favour of that which “‘brings a grace to those who are listening”’, 
cf. the whole passage, Eph. iv, 25-32. Much more, positive 
love and the spirit of the apostolate are fostered by the sense of 
membership of the Christian community, for all strive together to 
increase and build up the Body of Christ in charity (Eph. iv, 16). 


1 Quoted, op. cit., p. 200. 
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Of course growth in love also comes from the practice of it. 
For just as “‘apostleship is best developed by the apostolate”! 
so “‘the practice of true charity makes the Christian life grow in 
the layman”. When lads first come into Y.C.W. they may not 
be going to the sacraments; but if they practise charity, they 
will come to the Source of all charity; and from communion 
with Him their souls will be set on fire. For “God is charity, 
God gives depth and breadth to the soul which is given over to 
charity. . .. The practice of charity is at one and the same time 
asceticism and contemplation.’? Moreover, charity knows no 
limit of expansion. ‘““Tomorrow the international institutions” 
(in which Pius XII urged Catholics to play a greater part,) 
“twill be looking for workers who will bear the responsibility of 
the feeding or the famine of whole continents”.* Already the 
growth of Christian values among those responsible for radio, 
cinema and television is a work which vitally affects ten billions 
of people throughout the world.® 


MARRIAGE 


**As the family is the basis of human society, it is also the central 
point of the whole lay apostolate. . . . Primarily this apostolate 
is exercised by the very existence of the really Christian family; 
its love will shine out with undeniable brilliance. Not only will 
all its members’ mutual interdependence be obvious, but it will 
be continually turning outwards towards its neighbour, far or 
near.’ Nowadays a Christian marriage, the having of children 
and the exercise of true self-control are so many challenges to 
surrounding society. Therefore it has become necessary that 
Christians assent consciously and win the respect of others to 
principles which used to pass unquestioned. These and practical 
considerations of mutual help have led to the movement of the 
Family Apostolate which uses the methods of self-education. 


2 P, 196. 

*'P. 201. 

*P. 32. 

*P. 200. 

5 P, 26. 

® We Are Men. A Book for Christian Laymen, by John Todd, p. 29. 
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Study circles of this sort were recommended by Pius XII to the 
Lenten Preachers in Rome on 6 February 1951: 


We praise this apostolic work of lay people with all our heart, 
and we exhort you . . . to encourage them, and above all to allow 
them to develop freely, whether these groups remain within the 
boundaries of a parish, or whether they extend beyond, whether 
they are formally included within organized Catholic Action 
or not. In any case this is the apostolate of the laity, and of the 
best sort.? 


The spiritual doctrine required by such groups needs work- 
ing out, as is always the case in Catholic Action, with the group 
concerned. From the point of view of this paper, a few points 
may be indicated. By calling marriage a “charisma” (I Cor. vii, 
7), St Paul shows that it is one of the graced-functions within 
the Body of Christ; hence the Mystical Body teaching is applic- 
able. Husband and wife normally find their sanctification not 
outside their marriage but in and through it. By the grace of 
the sacrament they love each other with the very love of Christ 
and with the love and reverence due to Christ, cf. Eph. v, 22- 
33. In their marriage they have their apostolate to each other 
and to their children (Mystici Corporis, 17). Their home, by its 
example and its hospitality, will become an apostolic radio- 
active centre. From youth upwards, Christian men and women 
are to be led to realize their marriage as an apostolate for Christ. 
“Without Christian families,” as Mgr Cardijn has proclaimed, 
“there can be no priest, no religious, no missionaries, no 
apostles,”’? 


ASCETICISM AND THE PROBLEM 


“With the Mystical Body as its first principle, our spirituality 
... will be a spirituality proportioned to the dimensions of the 
world.” The Apostolate calls for much corresponding asceti- 
cism, not individualist but the asceticism practised by those con- 


1 Quoted op. cit., p. 31. 
* Cf. The Cardijn Story, by M. de la Bedoyére. 
* Cardinal Suhard, op. cit. 
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scious of their solidarity with others and always, of course, at 
the service of charity. Patience and perseverance will be most 
necessary for the lay apostle, and fortitude, since he must leave 
no room for mediocrity, and temperance, since he is not to flee 
from but to use rightly all good things created and redeemed 
by God. Again, asceticism must be thought out in terms of 
modern life. The classic concupiscence of the eyes and of the 
flesh and the pride of life have to be interpreted in terms of the 
attractions of a high standard of living, of the audio-visual back- 
ground of radio and television taking the place of the peace of 
the home, or of excessive business keenness leading to evasion of 
the claims of family or friends. The layman has to use the things 
among which he lives with an interior detachment which en- 
sures “that minimum of leisure and freedom which is the pre- 
liminary condition for recollection and prayer”. Only with 
this spirit will he effectively help his unbelieving friends “to 
understand the meaning of our faith and the grace of our 
altar’’.? 

The mention of the need of leisure to think and pray leads 
to the reflexion that it is a still greater need for the priest- 
chaplain. In our activist age, he will be tempted to throw him- 
self into organization which is really the task of the layman and 
not to-leave himself the time to prepare the meditation on 
prayer—which is fis vital work of charity and apostolate, in- 
volving a corresponding interior detachment.® 

The problem is perhaps simpler for the Y.C.W. lad who 
knows that insisting on a square deal for his fellow worker may 
cost him his job, or waits an hour a week for three months in the 
rain and cold to bring a friend to Mass, or goes regularily to a 
boring branch meeting of his union, or simply arrives in time 
for his work. But the fact is the same: “‘the way of redemption is 
through suffering. Meetings, discussions, arguments, all have 
their place as they did in the life of our Lord, but it is His suffer- 
ing and death that save.”* There is nothing new in this. But 


1 Cf. New Spirituality for the Lay Apostle. 

2 Address of the President of the Central Committee of German Catholics at the 
Congress. 

* So anyone who says he has no “leisure” can ask himself if he spends too much 
time organizing. 

*From New Spirituality Sor the Lay Apostle. 
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what are new are so many of the pressures of the modern age. 
The layman has to think hard how to preserve the values of 
human life from them while at the same time bringing to 
fruition those elements of justice and charity which our more 
communitarian modern life contains—elements which are often 
Christian ideas “‘run wild’. “‘Distinguishing between these frag- 
mentary truths is a delicate matter; but it is essential for 
successful as well as lasting penetration; and this task is one of 
the most urgent confronting the Church today.”! The distinc- 
tions require hard thinking and the diligent pursuit of accurate 
information on the part of the lay apostle concerning all the 
conditions of the life of those with whom he is involved. To seek 
this information and try out courageous experiments becomes a 
part of his asceticism, an asceticism which will become focussed 
upon winning his whole world for Christ, the King of all. For 
the layman’s vocation is nothing less than that. 
Dom RALPH RUSSELL, 0.S.B. 


MARY IN ST LUKE’S GOSPEL 


E WERE perhaps sometimes embarrassed when asked 
to quote Scripture to justify the honour we pay to Mary. 
We would clutch at such a text as ““He went down to Nazareth 
and was subject to them’’, and deduce the honour which an 
ideal son would have us pay to His mother. But after tossing 
this sop to Cerberus we would pass quickly to appeal to the voice 
of the living Church, perhaps minimizing the sovereign authority 
of Sacred Scripture. There is no need for such embarrassment. 
True Scripture scholarship, as distinct from text slinging, vindi- 
cates triumphantly the Church’s teaching on the honour we 
should pay to Mary and the part she plays in the work of re- 
demption. 
To the first Christians, saturated in the idiom and ethos of 
Hebrew sacred literature and forms of worship, one of the most 
remarkable and joyful things in the Christian story must have 


1 Cardinal Suhard, op. cit. 
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been the respect shown to Mary in that thoroughly Hebrew 
document which St Luke made his own and incorporated into 
his Gospel as the first two chapters. This may be the most 
ancient piece of Christian writing we possess, tracing its origins 
even to the days before the first Christian Pentecost. It certainly 
draws largely on the memories of our Blessed Lady and is the 
crystallization of that life-long meditation of hers recorded in 
the words “But Mary kept all these things, pondering them in 
her heart’’. It certainly owes much to St John or at least to the 
Johannine school. Fr Eric Burrows, s.j., in The Gospel of the 
Infancy and other Biblical Essays! made the exciting suggestion 
that these two chapters were actually written by St John with 
the advice of Mary. This is not impossible. Certainly no one 
was more attuned to her mystical soul and more likely to bea 
sharer in her intimate thoughts and memories than the beloved 
disciple, and none lived closer to her after he led her from 
Calvary to his own house and cared for her till she died. More- 
over these two chapters have characteristics remarkably 
similar to those of the Gospel according to St John. Professor 
C. H. Dodd? finds that the fourth gospel divides the whole of 
Christ’s public ministry into seven episodes, each with its dis- 
courses to point the lesson; that the events of the beginning of 
the Gospel are grouped into the seven days of a week and those 
at the end of the public life into the seven days of the feasts 
of the Tabernacles, each with its discourses clearly marked. 
He finds that all these episodes are carefully arranged in dram- 
atic form with the narrative introducing the central characters 
and supporting actors and moving through dialogue and 
monologue to a clearly marked conclusion. He sees the whole 
work as having one object which all the seven episodes serve, 
to show Christ as the Source of life. 

René Laurentin in his Structure et théologie de Luc I-II (Paris 
1957), without reference, incidentally, to Professor Dodd’s 
work, finds the same characteristics here. 

First, there are seven episodes each moving from narrative 
through dialogue and monologue to its conclusion. Each 


1 London, Burns, Oates & Washbourne (The Bellarmine series No. 6, 1940). 
Now out of print. 


2 The Fourth Gospel (Cambridge University Press, 1953). 
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narrative follows a plan. The time and place are indicated, the 
characters are introduced, the mystery or action of grace is 
told by means of carefully balanced dialogues in rhythmical 
language, sometimes a canticle pronounced by the central 
character or the comments of witnesses who play a role similar 
to that of a Greek chorus. The seven narratives are Gabriel’s 
appearances first to Zachary then to Mary, which may be called 
“The Diptych of the Annunciations”’; the Visitation; the births 
first of John, then of Jesus, or the “Diptych of the Nativities”; the 
Presentation and the Finding in the Temple, or “The Diptych 
of the Appearances in the Temple’. We thought we were original 
when we discovered these subjects for Advent or Christmas 
mimes and tableaux. It seems they were artistically arranged in 
almost theatrical manner by the sacred author. 

Secondly, as in John, so here, the work has a chief aim, 
to show Christ the Messias as the fulfilment of prophecy 
coming to His temple in the midst of His people. The words 
“T am the way and the truth and the life” could stand on the 
title-page of the fourth gospel as a statement of its thesis. 
The thesis of Luke I-II is well expressed in the Messianic 
prophecy of Malachy. 

“Behold I send my angel, and he shall prepare the way 
before my face. And presently the Lord, Whom you seek, and 
the angel of the Testament, whom you desire shall come to his 
temple. Behold he cometh, saith the Lord of hosts’? (Malachy 
iti, 1). 

But the sacred author is at pains to show (and this is the 
point which we make here) that it is Mary who brings Him to 
His temple and is to be intimately associated with Him in His 
Messianic work. 

That Jesus Christ is portrayed as the Messias in these 
chapters is clear. Our purpose is to show how remarkable is 
the honour given to Mary in this document, an honour apparent 
to all from the words used, but which to a Hebrew, sensitive 
to the undertones of Scriptural language and mode of thought, 
must have been striking. As the dominant melodies in a sym- 
phony are repeated and suggested throughout the work and 
evoke barely conscious memories in the sensitive hearer, subtly 
conveying to him the emotions which the composer strives to 
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express, so the Messianic tones and undertones in the language 
and events of these two chapters would be strongly suggestive 
and emotive to the first Christians. 

In the accounts of the Annunciations the carefully arranged 
parallelism aims to accentuate the differences in the two events, 
The author says “Look here upon this picture and on this.” On 
the one hand is a man honourable both in his old age and 
sacred office, to whose lot has fallen the enviable function of 
offering incense on the altar of cedar-wood encased in gold, 
before the Holy of Holies in the splendour of the Temple, with 
priests, Levites, Scribes and men-of-Israel in respectful attend. 
ance. On the other hand is an unknown girl of no apparent 
importance, the espoused wife of a carpenter in a despised 
village in a backward province. Gabriel appears to both. To 
the priest he is immediately reassuring (‘Fear not”), and 
gracious (“Thy prayer is heard’’) yet stern. (“Thou shalt be 
dumb’’). To Mary heisimmediately deferential, congratulatory, 
and full of praise. The response of the two people visited is 
different. Zachary is fearful and unbelieving. Mary wonders, 
asks for an explanation calmly and as of right, immediately 
believes and bows to the will of God. (No need to discuss here 
the differences in the language in reference to the two children 
to be born—one clearly a prophet, the other the Messias the 
Son of God.) The words addressed to Mary heap honour upon 
her. They show her as the fulfilment of prophecy, the antitype 
of the Spouse of Yahweh, Daughter of Sion, in the midst of 
whom the Messias would come: antitype, too, of the Ark of 
the Covenant in which God’s presence dwelt of old. 

For the prophets the Daughter of Sion was the personifi- 
cation of God’s people, chosen by Him from all the nations of 
the world, with whom His relationship was that of a lover 
with his beloved, a kingly spouse with a royal bride. She 
possessed all admirable qualities; she was a mother yet a virgin, 
richly blessed yet afflicted, the dwelling place of Yahweh whose 
Holy of Holies was in the midst of her, yet solitary and left 
desolate. 

The words of Gabriel to Mary, with their echoes of words 
and phrases of the prophets, indicate that she is to be identified 
with this Daughter of Sion. They echo three texts in particular: 
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Sophonias iii, 14-17; Joel ii, 21-27; Zachary ix, 9-10; to 
which may be added Isaias xii, 6. These texts have four things 
in common. They are addressed to the Daughter of Sion, bid 
her rejoice with Messianic joy, tell her not to fear and give the 
good news that Yahweh shall come to dwell within her. 

It will be sufficient to examine one of these texts. Sophonias 
iii, 14-17, bears the most striking similarity to Luke i, 28-33. 


Sophonias III Luke I 


14 Be glad and rejoice with Hail (i.e. Rejoice!) full of 
all thy heart, O daughter grace. 
of Jerusalem. 


The Lord is in the midst of The Lord is with thee. 
thee. 


In that day it shall be said Fear not, Mary. 
to Jerusalem, Fear not. 


The Lord thy God in the Thou shalt conceive in thy 
midst of thee. womb, 


He will save (Joshuha), Thou shalt call His name 
Jesus (Jeshuh), 


The King of Israel the He shall be great and 
Lord is in the midst of shall be called the Son of 
thee. the Most High. 


The Lord thy God in the He shall reign in the house 
midst of thee is mighty. of Jacob for ever. 


Fr §. Lyonnet! has shown that on the four occasions when 
chaire, which “hail” translates, occurs in the Septuagint, namely 
in Sophonias iii, 14, Joel ii, 21, Zachary ix, 9, and Lamentations 
iv, 21, it is not the equivalent of the greeting “Shalom’’—peace, 
which is always translated by eirene, but rather acall to Messianic 
joy best rendered by “‘Rejoice!’”’ Also, the pleonasm “in thy 
womb” after “‘conceive” seems to echo Sophonias’ words “‘in the 
? Biblica XX (1939)—quoted by René Laurentine, op. cit., p. 64. 
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midst of thee’, which would suggest to the Jew the “Holy of 
Holies”’ in the Temple which was the centre of Jewry, where the 
Shekinah or Divine Presence dwelt. 

Sophonias bids the daughter of Sion rejoice because the 
Messias is to come into her midst, into her Holy of Hollies. She 
need not be afraid. He will be mighty, the King of Israel. He 
will be a saviour. Gabriel’s words with their striking similarity 
to those of Sophonias represent Mary as the antitype of the 
Daughter of Sion, the mother of the promised mighty King 
and Saviour. All the encomiums which the prophets heaped on 
the virgin-mother and bride of Yahweh are due par excellence 
to Mary. 

She is also shown as the antitype of the Ark of the Covenant, 
where dwelt the Divine Presence or Shekinah. 

The Ark was a chest of incorruptible acacia wood covered 
inside and out with plates of gold. Two golden cherubim resting 
on its lid covered it with their outspread wings. God pro- 
nounced His decrees from between the wings. Solomon’s 
Temple was built to enshrine the Ark. It stood in the Debir or 
Holy of Holies, screened off from the Hekal, or Holy Place, 
by a double curtain, the Veil of the Temple. Before this stood 
the gold-encased altar of cedar-wood on which was offered the 
sacrifice of incense. The smoke from this altar filled the Holy 
of Holies and hung over the Ark. When Solomon on the 
occasion of the dedication of the Temple burnt incense there 
for the first time, he indicated the symbolism of the rite. “The 
Lord said that he would dwell in a cloud” (III Kings viii, 12). 
This is a reference to Exodus xl, 32-36: “The cloud covered the 
tabernacle of the testimony, and the glory of the Lord filled it. 
For the cloud of the Lord hung over the tabernacle by day, 
and a fire by night, in the sight of all the children of Israel 
throughout all their mansions.’ The Book of Leviticus told the 
Jews to burn incense in the tabernacle so that “When the 
perfumes are put upon the fire, the cloud and vapour thereof 
may cover the oracle” (Lev. Xvi, 13). 

Later Rabbinism in its concern to avoid all mention of the 
sacred name Yahweh, used “Shekinah”, from Shakan “to 
dwell’, for the Divine Presence. The Ark disappeared after the 
destruction of the Temple in 587 B.c., but the “Presence” 
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returned to the Holy of Holies when the new Temple was 
built. A pathetic belief among some post-Christian Rabbis was 
that since the final destruction of the Temple in a.p. 70, the 
Shekinah has hovered over the remaining wall of the Temple 
called “The Wailing Wall’’. 

Gabriel’s words suggest that the cloud indicating God’s 
presence is to hang above Mary and that she is the true Ark 
of the Covenant in whom God will dwell. “The Holy Ghostshall 
come upon thee and the power of the most high shall over- 
shadow thee, therefore also the Holy which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.” 

We are told in II Kings vi how David brought the Ark to 
Jerusalem after its exile in the land of the Philistines and in the 
house of Abinadab. When Oza touched the Ark and was 
killed, David said ““How shall the Ark of the Lord come to me!”’ 
Because he was afraid to receive it, it remained three months 
in the house of Obededom to whom it brought great blessings. 
David then brought it to Jerusalem, and danced with joy before 
it. It is not unlikely that the author of Luke I and II intended 
the words of Elizabeth “‘whence is this to me that the mother 
of my Lord should visit me”’, to echo the words of David, and 
the leaping for joy of the child in the womb to be associated 
with the leaping of David before the Ark, and the careful 
remark ‘“‘Mary abode with her about three months” to recall 
the length of the stay of the Ark in the house of Obededom. 

But clearly Mary is represented as the new Ark of the Coven- 
ant bearing the Shekinah and bringing joy to the house of 
Zachary and salvation to the child in the womb. 

The words of Elizabeth to Mary “Blessed art though 
among women’? identify her, whether consciously or not, with 
that greatest of all Jewish heroines Judith of whom Ozias the 
Prince said after her slaying of Holofernes “Blessed art thou 
O daughter by the Lord the Most High God, above all women 
upon the earth” (Judith xiii, 23). Mary’s Magnificat seems 
to follow the cue of Elizabeth and find inspiration in these 
words of Ozias ‘Blessed be the Lord who made Heaven and 
earth, because he hath so magnified thy name this day, that 
thy praise shall not depart out of the mouth of men who shall 
be mindful of the power of the Lord for ever” (vv. 24-25). 

Vol. xiv 2D 
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The Magnificat is a mosaic of Messianic texts which the 
sacred author uses to solve the problem of how the kingly 
Messias could have such humble origins. The answer of the 
Magnificat is, that God loves the humble, that in fact they are 
greater in His eyes than the mighty and that His glory is the 
more manifested in the usé of them. It borrows mostly from the 
Canticle of Anna (I Samuel ii, 1-10), but the gong-like tones 
of Old Testament exulting are here softened and beautified by 
Christian humility. Mary is shown as the personification of 
Israel. Her spirit trembles with joy as did Israel in the person 
of Habacuc fortelling the Messias. “But I will rejoice in the Lord: 
and I will joy in God my Jesus”? (Habacuc iii, 18). Like Israel 
she is the servant and humble; but precisely because of this she 
is exalted, and all generations shall call her blessed. In her and 
her child the promises made to Abraham find their fulfilment, 

In the whole of the Sacred Scripture then there is no one so 
praised as Mary. None of the patriarchs, kings or prophets, 
none of the heroes or heroines have such titles of honour and 
praise attributed to them as does Mary. Only the Messias is 
more highly honoured. We are expressly told that John the 
Baptist was the greatest person in the whole of Old Testament 
times. ‘“There hath not arisen among them that are born of 
women a greater than John the Baptist”. Yet after this praise 
there is a qualification “He that is the lesser in the kingdom of 
Heaven is greater than He” (Matthew xi, 11). Of all the 
Apostles Peter was the greatest; yet Christ rebuked him with 
*“Get thee behind me Satan” (Matthew xvi, 23). The praises 
of Mary are without reservation. When listed they are astonish- 
ing, particularly when their full implications are appreciated. 

‘Greeted with singular deference by an angel from God 
before whom Daniel and Zachary were afraid, addressed in 
language used by the prophets of the Daughter of Sion, the 
queen-bride of Yahweh, Who dwells in the midst of her in the 
Holy of Holies, she is called the “most highly favoured’. She 
has ‘found grace with God’. God is within her womb as He 
was in the Holy of Holies. The Holy Ghost comes upon her as 
the cloud hung over the Ark denoting the Shekinah, for she 
is the true Ark of the Covenant in whom God Himself dwells. 
Her child is to be no less than the Messias-King who will reign 
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in the house of Jacob for ever. And yet she will remain a virgin 
dedicated to the Shekinah. Judith must now cede to her the 
singular title of “‘blessed among women”’. All future generations 
shall call her blessed because of the great things which God has 
done for her. 

The author of this document which St Luke makes his own 
represents her not as being swept up into greatness in bewilder- 
ment and used by God willy-nilly, but rather as a discerning 
and consenting partner with Him in the work of Redemption. 

She sought to understand. Zachary disbelieved and re- 
quested a sign as proof of the prophecy of Gabriel. Mary 
quietly demanded an explanation of how the angel’s proposal 
could be squared with her vow of virginity. Understanding, 
albeit imperfectly, that she was to be the mother of the Messias 
with her virginity remaining intact, she consented. Twice 
reference is made to her deep pondering on events and words. 
The words of the angel, Elizabeth, the shepherds, the Magi, 
Simeon and Anna gave her food for the meditation referred to 
in the words ‘‘and his father and mother were wondering 
(deeply pondering) at those things which were spoken concern- 
ing him”. The finding in the Temple was the prelude to that 
long meditation of the hidden life at Nazareth, and indeed of 
the whole life of Mary, referred to in the words “‘and his mother 
kept all these words in her heart”. Her “wondering” grew as 
His public ministry developed. His miracles and preaching had 
no more appreciative witness than her. She saw in new light the 
sayings of the prophets and in particular the Ebed Yahweh 
passages of Isaias, which must have puzzled every devout Jew 
as they puzzled the eunuch of Queen Candace. Her immaculate 
soul, more sensitive to the divine than that of the greatest 
saints, attuned to the thoughts and feeling of Christ by reason 
of her motherhood as well as her sanctity, received far greater 
illuminations in prayer than a Thomas Aquinas or a Teresa of 
Avila. Surely she had mystical knowledge of the divine plan. 
Her knowledge was implicit rather than explicit, real rather 
than notional, intuitive rather than reasoned. But when the 
time came for her to stand beneath the cross she was able to 
pronounce her “‘fiat” with profound appreciation of her role. 

Writing under her guidance, when the whole drama had 
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been enacted and could be seen in perspective, the author of 
these two chapters shows her as not merely understanding and 
consenting to God’s plan, but playing an active part in it. Her 
consent made the Incarnation possible; she brought Christ to 
the world as the Ark brought the Shekinah; it was at the sound 
of her voice that John leapt in the womb; her feet carried Him 
to Bethlehem, where she brought Him forth and mothered 
Him; her hands held Him up for the adoration of shepherds 
and Magi; presented Him to God in the Temple and placed 
Him in the arms of Simeon; she saved Him from Herod and 
brought Him home to Nazareth and there performed for Him 
all the necessary services which a mother performs for a growing 
boy. The last words of Chapter II show them both growing 
in knowledge and strength in preparation for the great work 
which He was to do with her willing co-operation. “And his 
mother kept all these words in her heart. And Jesus advanced 
in wisdom and age and grace with God and men.” 

The sea when seen from above is flat and opaque. Those 
who ride on its surface can glimpse some of the beauties be- 
neath, but only those who plunge to the depths can learn of its 
teeming life and find the pearls of great price. All the glories 


of Mary are to be found in these two chapters by those who 
penetrate to their depths. 


E. K. TAYLOR, C.M.S. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE MiIxED-MARRIAGE PROMISE OF CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION 


Is it correct to interpret the phrase found in the mixed- 
marriage promises—‘“‘and shall be carefully brought up in the 
knowledge and practice of the Catholic religion” —as implying 
an obligation to send the children of the marriage to a Catholic 
school, where one is available? (B. K.) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


REPLY 


Canon 1061, §1: “Ecclesia super impedimento mixtae 
religionis non dispensat, nisi. . . .2.° Cautionem praestiterit . . . 
uterque coniux de universa prole catholice tantum baptizanda 
et educanda.” 

Canon 1113: “Parentes gravissima obligatione tenentur prolis 
educationemtumreligiosam et moralem, tum physicam et civilem 
proviribus curandi, et etiam temporalieorum bono providendi.” 

Canon 1374: “Pueri catholici scholas acatholicas, neutras, 
mixtas, quae nempe etiam acatholicis patent, ne frequentent. 
Solius autem Ordinarii loci est decernere, ad normam instruc- 
tionum Sedis Apostolicae, in quibus rerum adiunctis et quibus 
adhibitis cautelis, ut periculum perversionis vitetur, tolerari 
possit ut eae scholae celebrentur.” 

The brief answer to the question is: Yes, it is normally 
correct to interpret the promise as implying an obligation to 


| send the children to a Catholic school, where one is available. 


Indeed, it may even seem pedantic to introduce a distinction 
between principle and practice in this matter; but for strict 
accuracy and logical consistency a distinction is called for. The 
obligation of sending the children to a Catholic school does not 
derive directly from the promise given by the parties to the 
mixed marriage. Indeed, it does not even derive directly from 
the positive law of the Church; for though the law of the Code 
forbids Catholic children to be sent to non-Catholic schools, it 
nowhere orders them to be sent to Catholic schools, even where 
such are locally available. The source of the obligation is the 
natural moral duty of parents, as declared in canon 1113, to do 
their best for the religious and moral education of their children. 
Under normal modern circumstances, in the vast majority of 
cases, the only means by which parents can adequately fulfil 
this duty is by sending their children to a Catholic school. It is a 
matter of obligation in so far as it is, normally speaking, a 
necessary means to an obligatory end; but only the end is 
obligatory in the absolute sense. 


1 Hence it is that only those parents who deliberately have their children 
educated or instructed in a non-Catholic religion (as distinct from merely sending 
them to a non-Catholic school in grave violation of the law of canon 1374) incur 
the excommunication of canon 2319, §1, 4°. 
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Now, it is clearly possible to bring up children carefully in 
the knowledge and practice of the Catholic religion without 
sending them to any school. It is even possible to send them to 
a non-Catholic school and yet take other means to ensure 
(though perhaps not “‘carefully’”’) that they learn and practise 
their Catholic faith; and one can conceive circumstances in 
which the local Ordinary might tolerate this arrangement, not- 
withstanding the availability of a Catholic school. One cannot 
therefore deny to Ordinaries the right to be satisfied, in a given 
case, with a less strict interpretation of the mixed-marriage 
promise than that placed upon it by our questioner. It is, how- 
ever, safe to say that no parish priest would be justified in 
accepting an interpretation which limits the promise to the 
achievement of the end and excludes the normally necessary 
means. If therefore it should emerge from the pre-nuptial investi- 
gation that the parties, while binding themselves “de universa 
prole catholice tautum educanda”’, do not intend to bind them- 
selves to send their children to an available Catholic school, the 
parish priest must at least make this fact clear when he submits 
their petition to the Ordinary. 


CERTAIN Disparity OF CULT REPRESENTED AS 
DouBTFUL 


A non-Catholic man who wanted to marry a Catholic 
woman declared under oath to the priest who conducted the 
pre-nuptial investigation that he had never been baptized. 
The priest, however, through routine, sought and obtained 
from the local Ordinary the more common dispensation from 
mixed religion and, ad cautelam, disparity of cult. The marriage 
subsequently broke down and a civil divorce was obtained. Can 
it be declared null, by the summary procedure of canon 1990, 
on the ground that the diriment impediment of disparity of 
cult was not validly dispensed? (J. P. F.) 


REPLY 


Canon 40: “In omnibus rescriptis subintelligenda est, ets 
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non expressa, conditio: Si preces veritate nitantur, salvo prae- 
scripto canon 45, 1054.” 

Canon 42, §1: “‘Reticentia veri, seu subreptio, in precibus 
non obstat quominus rescriptum vim habeat ratumque sit, 
dummodo expressa fuerint quae de stylo Curiae sunt ad validi- 
tatem exprimenda.” 

The validity of a dispensation of the kind in question could 
be contested on various grounds: incapacity of the petitioner to 
obtain a dispensation, incompetence of the dispenser to grant 
it, unwillingness of the same to dispense from an undoubt- 
ful impediment falsely represented as doubtful, or substantial 
defect of subreption in the petition. 

(a) No difficulty arises, in the present case, in regard to the 
capacity of the petitioner to obtain a rescript of dispensation. It 
is true that unbaptized persons are probably not included in the 
“omnes” to whom canon 36 concedes this capacity, but, in 
mixed marriages, the petition for a dispensation is always made 
in the name of the Catholic party, and it can be safely assumed 
that the Catholic woman here concerned was not incapacitated 
in virtue of being under a sentence (rare indeed) of excommuni- 
cation or personal interdict. 

(b) Nor is it likely that the Ordinary who granted this par- 
ticular dispensation lacked the faculty required to dispense from 
the impediment of certain disparity of cult. The faculty to do 
this does not indeed appear in all the formulae of quinquennial 
faculties issued to Ordinaries. Some receive, or at least used to 
receive, Only the faculty to dispense “‘super impedimento mix- 
tae religionis, et, si casus ferat, etiam super disparitate cultus, 
ad cautelam”’; and, since this provisional extension has been 
qualified, at least since 1927,? by the clause “‘quoties prudens 
dubium oriatur de collatione baptismi partis acatholicae’’, 
Canon Mahoney reasonably held that it would “not suffice for 
a case which is certainly disparity of worship, and known to be 
so at the time of its issue’’. The marriage in question, however, 
took place in America, and Formula IV which American Ordin- 
aries receive has long included a faculty to dispense from the 


1 Cf. Van Hove, De Rescriptis, n. 92. 
2 Cf. Mahoney, Priests’ Problems, p. 274. 
® Questions and Answers, 1, The Sacraments, qu. 302. 
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impediment, not only when it is prudently doubtful, but even 
when it is certain.? 

(c) But even though the Ordinary had the necessary power 
to dispense from the impediment of certain disparity of cult, he 
was under no obligation to use it, and he may have positively 
intended not to do so whenever the known certainty of the 
impediment was wilfully concealed from him and he was thus 
led to rely on the faculty designed to provide, ad cautelam, for 
cases of prudent doubt. We have been reliably informed that, in 
a case of this kind, after the Ordinary had declared that his ad 
cautelam dispensations were never meant to cover cases of delib- 
erate deception by non-Catholics, the tribunal pronounced the 
dispensation and therefore the marriage invalid and, on an 
appeal being made to Rome, the Holy Office settled the matter 
by issuing a documentum libertatis. It should be added that the 
plaintiff had put in a joint appeal for a dissolution of the bond, 
in favour of the Faith, if it were found valid. One cannot there- 
fore conclude with certainty that the Holy Office confirmed 
the tribunal’s interpretation of the law and upheld its verdict; 
but neither did it expressly reverse it. In the case put by our 
questioner, however, there was no deceit whatever on the part 
of the non-Catholic party and the misrepresentation of the 
known fact was due simply to an oversight of the priest who, 
through routine, filled in the more usual petition for dispensa- 
tion from doubtful disparity of cult. It is very unlikely therefore 
that the dispensation was invalid through lack of intention on 
the part of the Ordinary who dispensed ad cautelam. 

(d) A weightier objection can be based on the subreption 
which marred the petition, for, if this defect be held to have 
been substantial, the law itself, by canon 42, invalidated the re- 
script of dispensation. The fact that the defect was due to an 
oversight is canonically irrelevant, because the withholding or 
misrepresentation, in good or bad faith,? of any information 
which the stylus curiae requires to be expressed for the validity of 
a rescript is a substantial defect. Now, according to Gasparri, 
the stylus curiae Romanae requires of a petition for dispensation of 


1 It appears already in the 1933 edition of Bouscaren’s Canon Law Digest, I, p. 


2. 
2 Cf. Van Hove, op. cit., n. 156; Gasparri, De Matrimonio, I, n. 336. 
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an impediment that it shall declare, in general, “ea omnia 
quae impedimenti qualitatem et gravitatem determinant’, 
and, in particular, the “species etiam infima impedimenti”. i 
The question is therefore whether an undoubted impediment 
which has been misrepresented as doubtful can be said to have 
been declared in its lowest species. It is a classical and as yet un- 
solved question, as old as Sanchez, who discussed it in con- 
nexion with the dispensation of a certain vow of chastity, repre- 
sented as doubtful, and concluded that the dispensation would 
be invalid: “‘Quia est error in substantia rei, in qua dispen- 
satur. Pontifex enim non dispensat in voto certo, sed in voto 
dubio. Sicut non valeret remissio debiti obtenta, allegata vera 
paupertate, at falsa debiti dubitatione. Quia remissio non fuit 
debiti certi sed dubii.”® Probably all authors would agree with 
this conclusion, if the doubt were presented as itself providing 
the motive cause necessary for the dispensation, but some not 
otherwise.? Gasparri thinks Sanchez was mistaken: “nam im- 
pedimentum dubium forte exsistit, et forte non exsistit; dispen- 
satio evidenter data est, quatenus exsistit, et tacitam secumfert 
conditionem: Si impedimentum adest. Hoc vero casu S.C. de Sacra- 
mentis dispensationem concedit ad cautelam et non forma abso- 
luta”.* It is not perhaps easy to see the relevance of this argu- 
ment to the precise point at issue (i.e. whether the misrepreésen- 
tation of a certain impediment as doubtful is a substantial defect 
of subreption), but Gasparri’s interpretation of the stylus curiae is 
authoritative enough at least to create a dubium iuris. If this be 
conceded, then, in virtue of the general principle enunciated in 
canon 15, the invalidation with which canon 42 penalizes sub- 
stantial subreption does not apply to the case in question.® 

In view of the above, the question about use of the summary 
process of canons 1990-2 answers itself. This process is applic- 
able to cases of certain disparity of cult, but only when “pari 
certitudine apparuerit dispensationem super his impedimentis 
datam non esse” (canon 1990). None of the grounds examined 


, OP. cit., n. 336, note 1; n. 339. 
De Sancto Matrimonii Sacramento, Lib. VIII, disp. xxi, n. 40. 
*e.g., D’Annibale, Summula Theol. Mor., I, n. 238, note 16; Ojetti, Normae 
Generales, p. 226. 
* Op. cit., n. 339, note 2 
* Cf. Michiels, Normae Generales, II, p. 231. 
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above provides such certainty. A full-length process would 
therefore be needed to settle the issue. 

L. L. McR. 


Form oF BLESSING PEOPLE 


Is it lawful to bless people outside Mass with the form 
‘“Benedicat vos .. .”’ instead of the form “‘Benedictio Dei. . . .” 
(O. L. G.) 


REPLY 


When a special form for any blessing is prescribed in any of 
the liturgical books it is of obligation, otherwise the blessing 


will be null and void (C.7.C., 1148, §2; Rituale Romanum, IX, i, 
2) 


For the blessing of people after Holy Communion given out- 
side Mass, or after the Communion of the sick (R.R., V, ii, 9; 
iv, 27), the form Benedictiois prescribed. For the blessing of a preg- 


nant woman and for churching this form is also prescribed (R.R., 
VIII, v; vi). For seven out of eight blessings of persons given 
in R.R., IX, iv, itis the same thing, the form is Benedictio, with, 
in some cases, some added words. For some blessings requiring 
an Apostolic indult to impart them which occur in R.R., IX, x, 
Benedictio is the prescribed form; and so it is for the blessing 
given on the occasion of a silver or golden wedding (which first 
appeared in 1952 edition of R.R.). Rubricians say this form is to 
be used by a newly ordained priest when giving his blessing, 
and it is used to bless the congregation with a Cross after the 
Stations of the Cross. 

On the other hand a form beginning Benedicat vos is pre- 
scribed for blessing children, especially when presented for 
blessing in the church (R.R., IX, iv, 5); and the form Benedicat 
vos used in Mass is the one to be used in imparting the Papal 


1L, Buijs, s.j. (Periodica, 1947, p. 48), reaches a different conclusion, but, in 
the case with which he deals, the non-Catholic party concealed not only lack of 
Baptism, but also Jewish faith. 
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Blessing by a priest who has the faculty from the Holy See to 
give this blessing (R.R., IX, x, 1). When the Papal Blessing 
with plenary indulgence is given at, say, the close of a Retreat, 
it is, however, the form Benedictio that is prescribed (R.R., TX, 
X, 2). 

a from the cases when a special form is prescribed, 
} there seems to be no reason why, in blessing people outside 
Mass, the form used in Mass may not be used. There does not 
seem to be any rubric or decision of S.R.C. forbidding it, 
though, apparently, the form Benedictio is preferable. It is of 
interest to note that a query to §.R.C. a long time ago (in 1836) 
asked if it were lawful to bless the people at the end of Vespers, 
etc., with the form Benedictio . . . as used after Communion out- 
side Mass, received the reply: “Affirmative, si adsit consue- 
tudo” ($.R.C., 2745*), but in the Index volume of S.R.C. 
decrees—which is itself authentic—the answer appears as 
“Benedictio per manum sacerdotis dicendo Benedicat vos, etc. 
dari potest...” (S.R.C., vol. V, p. 41). 


ToucHING SACRED VESSELS 


Kindly indicate the rights and duties of lay sacristans in re- 
gard to the handling and care of sacred vessels. Do these rights 
and duties derive from law and/or custom? (Stephanus.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1306, §1, of the Code of Canon Law states that: “‘care 
is to be taken that the chalice and paten and, before they have 
been washed, purificators, palls and corporals, which have 
been used for the sacrifice of the Mass, are not touched except 
by clerics or by those who have charge of them.” 

Accordingly, a lay sacristan, whether a man (who has not 
received Tonsure) or a woman, duly appointed to this position 
by the person whose right and duty it is to appoint him or her 
(e.g., a parish priest, the superior of a community), or anyone 
so appointed to replace him or assist him, may handle sacred 
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vessels which have been used for Mass, or sacred linens so used, 
once they have been washed by a cleric in major Orders (C.7.C., 
canon 1306, §2). The prohibition to touch sacred vessels or 
linens does not, then, apply to a ciborium or a monstrance 
(which, in any case, are not sacred but only blessed vessels), or 
to the corporal used for Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Some theologians point out (e.g. Cappello, De Sacramentis, 
I, n. 804) that as the canon uses the term curandum est only, no 
sin would be involved in breaking this rule, provided there is 
no scandal (which might easily arise) or contempt of law. 


BLESSING OBJECTS 


When a priest is asked to bless a book or a rosary, beads or 
other pious object, is it sufficient to make a sign of the cross 
over it or must some formula be said? (B. M. W.) 


REPLY 


It is necessary to distinguish clearly two things which are 
sometimes done at the same moment and with the same ritual 
act, the blessing of an object and the attaching of an indulgence 
to it. 

Every priest has the power to bless persons, animals or 
objects, and the right to use every form of blessing contained in 
the Roman Ritual except those expressly reserved to Ordin- 
aries (R.R., IX, ix—28 blessings), or requiring an Apostolic in- 
dult for their use (R.R., IX, x—6 blessings), or reserved to 
members of certain Religious Orders or Congregations (R.R., 
IX, xi—53 blessings.) 

To give a blessing for which a special formula is provided 
this must be used under pain of nullity (C.7.C., canon 11487; 
R.R., TX, i, 2). When no special form of blessing is prescribed, 
it suffices to make the sign of the cross or the form Benedictio 
ad Omnia (R.R., LX, viii, 21) may be used. This latter is not 
essential but optional. 

1 C.7.C., can. 1147°; R.R., TX, i, 1. 
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If a reserved blessing is given without the necessary faculty 
the blessing is normally valid but unlawful (C.7.C., canon 
11473; R.R., TX, i, 1). 

To attach an indulgence to an object: (a) a special faculty 
is needed, derived from the Holy See or from some other 
source (e.g. from a religious Order, or from membership of 
some religious organization); (b) the conditions attached to the 
faculty (e.g. the use of a special form; imposition, for scapulars) 
must be observed; (c) only objects made of solid and durable 
material, not a material that is fragile or easily worn out, can 
have an indulgence attached to them (S. Cong. Indul., nn. 
249, 333). 

While a special form of blessing and attaching indulgences 
is necessary for many objects (e.g. for the miraculous medal, the 
Dominican blessing of a rosary beads, the beads of the Seven 
Sorrows of our Lady), for others the only thing prescribed is to 
bless them unico signo crucis or in forma consueta Ecclesiae. Follow- 
ing an answer to a query in Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1933 (p. 71), 
a controversy arose as to whether it was essential then to 
add any words such as In nomine Patris et Filtt et Spiritus Sanctt, 
Amen. 

From several replies of the S. Congregation of Indulgences 
(nn. 2815, 313%, 401) and from a reply of the Holy office of 18 
May 1914, there seems little doubt that no words need be added 
in this case.* And this is now the opinion of such reputable 
authorities as Beringer (I, n. 836), De Angelis (§120), Lacau 
(p. 67), Vermeersch-Creusen (p. 348), Bouscaren—Ellis (p. 
383), Trimeloni (n. 605); Enciclopedia Cattolica (II, 1300). 

If a number of different objects are presented together to be 
blessed and indulgenced, it suffices to bless them all with one 
sign of the cross, granted that the priest has the necessary 
faculty to bless each class of object, and that no special formula 
of blessing is prescribed for any of them (Holy Office, 18 May 
1914). An exception to this rule is the blessing of scapular 
medals; a separate sign of the cross must be used for each 

1 A good account of this controversy is given in Dr Montague’s “Problems in 
the Liturgy” (p. 406). The reply in Ephemerides was tentative and the arguments 


for the necessity of added words are not cogent. 


. *No words are used in blessing the Subdeacon after the Epistle at solemn 
Mass, 
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different scapular represented by the medal (Holy Office, 1; 
December 1910). 

The same object can have attached to it several different 
indulgences, e.g. a crucifix may receive the Apostolic indul. 
gences and also be blessed for the Way of the Cross; a beads can 
receive the Apostolic indulgences, the Crosier, Dominican and 
Bridgettine indulgences (S. Cong. Indulg., n. 249%). And, 
despite C.7.C., canon 933, when reciting the Rosary the Dom. 
inican indulgences, the Crosier and Apostolic indulgences can 
all be gained by the one recitation, provided the beads used has 
received the requisite blessing for each of the three kinds of in- 
dulgences (S. Cong. Indulg., 12 June 1907; S. Paenit. Apost., 
14 June 1922). 

A priest who has the requisite faculties can validly bless and 
attach indulgences to a number of different objects which the 
people may present as a congregation in a church, or at any 
gathering, without seeing or adverting to each individual 
object (Holy Office, 5 June 1913). 

The blessing of objects which requires a special form must 
be carried out in Latin. 


J.B. O°. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
AN ADDITION TO THE MISSAL 
SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
ORATIO UNIVERSALIS SUB NOMINE CLEMENTIS PAPAE XI VULGATA, 


ORATIONIBUS INSERENDA PRO OPPORTUNITATE SACERDOTIS DICENDIS 
(A.A.S., 1960, LII, p. 358.) 


Credo, Domine, sed credam firmius; spero, sed sperem securius; 
amo, sed amem ardentius; doleo, sed doleam vehementius. 

Adoro te ut primum principium; desidero ut finem ultimum; 
laudo ut benefactorem perpetuum; invoco ut defensorem pro- 
pitium. 

Tua me sapientia dirige, iustitiacontine,clementia solare, potentia 
protege. 
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fice, 1 5 Offero tibi, Domine, cogitanda, ut sint ad te; dicenda, ut sint de 
te; facienda, ut sint secundum te; ferenda, ut sint propter te. 

ifferent 
indul. 
ads can 


Volo quidquid vis, volo quia vis, volo quomodo vis, volo quam- 
diu vis. 

Oro, Domine: intellectum illumines, voluntatem inflammes, cor 

an and emundes, animam sanctifices. 

. And, Defleam praeteritas iniquitates, repellam futuras tentationes, 

- Dom- corrigam vitiosas propensiones, excolam idoneas virtutes. 

ces can Tribue mihi, bone Deus, amorem tui, odium mei, zelum proximi, 

sed has contemptum mundi. 

s of in- Studeam superioribus obedire, inferioribus subvenire, amicis con- 

Apost, sulere, inimicis parcere. Pe ’ 

Vincam vuluptatem austeritate, avaritiam largitate, iracundiam 
ns and lenitate, tepiditatem fervore. th ae 
le the Redde me prudentem in consiliis, constantem in periculis, 

patientem in adversis, humilem in prosperis. 

Fac, Domine, ut sim in oratione attentus, in epulis sobrius, in 
munere sedulus, in proposito firmus. 

Curem habere innocentiam interiorem, modestiam exteriorem, 

must conversationem exemplarem, vitam regularem. 

Assidue invigilem naturae domandae, gratiae fovendae, legi ser- 

Cc, vandae, saluti promerendae. 

Discam a te quam tenue quod terrenum, quam grande quod 
divinum, quam breve quod temporaneum, quam durabile 
quod aeternum. 

Da mortem praeveniam, iudicium pertimeam, infernum effugi- 
am, paradisum obtineam. 

Per Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen. 


at any 
vidual 


URBIS er ORBIS 


Sanctissimus Dominus noster Ioannes Papa XXIII, per hoc 
Sacrae Rituum Congregationis Decretum, mandavit ut supra 
relata Oratio, sub nomine Clementis Papae XI vulgata, Orationibus 
inseratur pro opportunitate Sacerdotis dicendis in novis Missalis 
Romani editionibus, post Orationem ad D. N. I. C. Crucifixum (“En 


urius; 
ius. 
oie ego...”). 

, Contrariis non obstantibus quibuslibet. 
Die 24 Februarii 1960. 


1 pro- 


%& C. Card. Cicocnant, Praefectus 


tentia 


L. &S. 
Henricus Dante, a Secretis 
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SACRA PAENITENTIA APOSTOLICA (OFFICIUM 
DE INDULGENTIIS) 


DECRETUM 


ORATIO UNIVERSALIS SUB NOMINE CLEMENTIS PP. XI VULGATA ET PRO 


OPPORTUNITATE SACERDOTIS RECITANDA INDULGENTIIS DITATUR 
(A.A.S., 1960, LII, p. 361). 


Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica, vi facultatum a Ssrho D. N, 
Ioanne Pp. XXIII sibi tributarum, Sacerdotibus benigne concedit 
Indulgentias quae sequuntur: (1) partialem quinque annorum saltem 
corde contrito lucrandam, si supra relatam (v. pag. 430-431) oratio- 
nem devote recitaverint; (2) plenariam, suetis conditionibus, semel in 
mense ab ipsis acquirendam, si quotidie per integrum mensem ean- 
dem recitationem pie persolverint. Praesenti in perpetuum valituro 
absque ulla Apostolicarum Litterarum in forma brevi expeditione. 
Contrariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus. 

E Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica, die 11 Martii a. 1960. 


N. Card. Canaut, Paenitentiarius Maior 
L. &S. 


I. Rossi, Regens 


OMISSION OF PRAYERS AFTER MASS 
SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
ROMANA ET ALIARUM 
DECRETUM 


DE PRECIBUS POST MISSAE CELEBRATIONEM RECITANDIs (A.A.5S., 1960, 
LII, p. 360). 


A nonnullis locorum Ordinariis Sacrae Rituum Congregationi 
quaesitum est, an Decretum n. 4305, diei 20 Iunii 1913, quod 
permittit preces in fine Missae omitti posse, quando Missa “cum 
aliqua solemnitate” celebratur, extendi possit etiam ad Missas sic 
dictas “dialogatas”, quae fiunt iuxta Instructionem S. Rituum 
Congregationis, diei 3 Septembris 1958, n. 31. 
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Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, audito etiam Commissionis 
Liturgicae suffragio, ita rescribendum censuit: Affirmative, et ad men- 
lem. 
Mens autem est: Preces sic dictas Leoninas omitti posse: 

1. cum Missa celebretur pro Sponsis, aut occasione primae Com- 
munionis, Communionis Generalis, Sacrae Confirmationis, Sacrae 
Ordinationis, vel Religiosae Professionis; 

2. cum Missam immediate ac rite subsequatur aliqua alia func- 
tio seu pium exercitium; 

3. cum infra Missae celebrationem habeatur homilia; 

4. cum fit Missa dialogata, diebus Dominicis et Festis tantum. 

5. Insuper locorum Ordinarii permittere possunt ut praedictae 
preces dicantur vernacula, textu ab ipsis approbato. 

Facta demum de iis omnibus Sanctissimo Domino nostro Ioanni 
Papae XXIII per infrascriptum S. Rituum Congregationis Cardin- 
alem Praefectum relatione, Sanctitas Sua Sacrae Ipsius Congregati- 
onis rescriptum probare et confirmare benigne dignata est. Quibus- 
libet contrariis non obstantibus. 

Die 9 Martii anno 1960. 


 C. Card. Cicocnant, Praefectus 
L. &S. 


Henricus Dante, a Secretis 


EVENING COMMUNION INDEPENDENTLY 
OF MASS 
SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO S&S, OFFICII 


DECRETUM 


DES. COMMUNIONIS DISTRIBUTIONE POSTMERIDIANIS HORIS (A.A.5S., 1960, 
LII, p. 355)- 


Canon. 867, par. 4, statuit S. Communionem distribuendam non 
esse extra horas quibus Missae sacrificium offerri potest, nist aliud 
rationabilis causa suadeat. 

Constitutione autem “Christus Dominus” diei 6 Ianuarii 1953, mi- 
tigata disciplina circa ieiunium eucharisticum, concessa fuit locorum 
Ordinariis facultas permittendi, certis diebus, Missae celebrationem 
horis vespertinis (n. VI); et Instructione eidem Constitutioni a S. 
Officio adnexa declaratum fuit fideles ad S. Synaxim libere accedere 
posse infra dictam Missam vel proxime ante et statim post, servatis quoad 


Vol. xLv Ze 
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ieiunium eucharisticum normis in praefata Constitutione statutis 
(nm. 15). 

Deinde Monito diei 22 Martii 1955 confirmatum fuit huiusmod; 
concessionem factam fuisse ad commune fidelium bonum, et ideo intra 
limites communis boni continendam esse. 

Postea Motu Proprio “‘Sacram Communionem” diei 19 Martii 1957, 
locorum Ordinariis facta fuit facultas permittendae celebrationis 
Missae vespertinae etiam quotidie, si bonum spirituale notabilis partis chris. 
tifidelium id postulet. 

Quibus conlatis actis cum textu canonis supra relati, propositum 
fuit dubium an adhuc in suo pleno vigore maneat ultima clausula 
paragraphi, ita ut quaevis rationabilis causa sufficiat ad petendam 
et distribuendam S. Communionem horis postmeridianis etiam 
independenter a Missae celebratione. 

Cui dubio Suprema haec S. Congregatio respondendum censuit 
praefatam clausulam, licet formaliter non abrogatam, iam rarius 
applicari posse, cum, mitigata lege ieiunii eucharistici, difficilius 
huiusmodi rationabilis causa occurrat; attamen cum hoc excludi 
omnino nequeat, Missasque vespertinas nec semper nec ubique cele- 
brare possibile sit, locorum Ordinarii permittere poterunt ut quae in 
praefatis S. Sedis documentis statuta fuere quoad S$. Communionis 
distributionem in Missis vespertinis, applicentur, ubi Missae non 
habeantur, etiam alicui sacrae functioni ab ipso loci Ordinario 
determinandae ac postmeridianis horis celebrandae in ecclesiis sive 
paroecialibus sive non paroecialibus aut in oratoriis nosocomiorum, 
carcerum, collegiorum. 

Hac sane concessione, dum bono communi amplius providetur, 
simul consulitur ne animarum pastores frequentibus fidelium petiti- 
onibus praepediantur quominus hodierni apostolatus necessitatibus 
satisfacere valeant. 

Hanc relatam Sibi Efhorum ac Revrhorum Patrum Supremae 
Sacrae Congregationis S. Officii decisionem, in Conventu Plenario 
Feriae IV diei 16 Martii 1960 editam, SSrmus Diius N. D. Ioannes, 
Divina Providentia Papa XXIII, in Audientia Etho ac Revrho 
Diio Cardinali Secretario S$. Officii, Feria VI, die 18 Martii im- 
pertita, confirmavit ac publicari iussit. 

Datum Roma, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 21 Martii 1960. 


Sebastianus Masala, Notarius 


Dr. McReavy comments: 
Even before the introduction of evening Mass, it was theoretically 
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lawful in virtue of the final clause of canon 867, §4, to administer 
Holy Communion in the afternoon and evening for ‘“‘a reasonable 
cause”; but the old discipline of the fast made the use of this clause 
impractical, and Christus Dominus did not altogether remove the 
difficulty, because it relaxed the obligation of fasting from midnight 
from solid food for those only who communicated at an evening 
Mass. When, however, Sacram Communionem limited the fast to three 
hours for all communions, inside or outside of Mass, and evening 
Communion independently of Mass became a practical proposition, 
the question arose whether the permissive clause of canon 867, §4 
was still applicable. Some commentators held that it had been virtu- 
ally abrogated by the new discipline, because this had “completely 
revised the whole matter of the previous law” (canon 22). Others 
maintained that it remained in force, because it fell outside the scope 
of the revised discipline and had not been expressly withdrawn. 

The above decree has settled the controversy by taking an inter- 
mediate line. The disputed clause has not been formally revoked, but 
the concessions granted for the common good of the faithful have 
made the required reasonable cause more difficult of occurrence. To 
provide, however, for cases in which such a cause does occur, and for 
which the permission of evening Mass is not a practicable solution, 
local Ordinaries can henceforth apply to other sacred functions, 
celebrated in the evening, the norms governing the distribution of 
Communion at evening Mass. The function must be approved for 
this purpose by the Ordinary and, as with evening Mass, the criter- 
ion of permission must be the spiritual good ofa notable section of 
the faithful. It would appear to follow also that the Communion 
associated with the function must not take place before 4 p.m. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Erasmus and the Humanist Experiment. By Louis Bouyer, CONG. ORAT. 
Translated by Francis X. Murphy, c.s.s.r. (Geoffrey Chapman. 
185.) 


Tue fact that the late Augustin Renaudet (d. 1958), Professor at the 
Sorbonne, wrote a good deal about Erasmus at various times has 
moved Fr Bouyer to put together a number of short chapters on 
what is styled “Humanist Christianity”. The central portion of this 
book, published in Paris in 1955 under the title of Autour d’ Erasme, is 
a general criticism of Renaudet’s various essays on Erasmus which 
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may be presumed to be fairly well known to French readers. The rest 
of the book is a very cursory summary of the attitude of “the Renaiss. 
ance Popes” to the New Learning, an equally rapid glance at 
Nicholas of Cusa, Vittorino da Feltre and Pico della Mirandola and 
then a section about Contarini, Sadoleto and Pole, curiously entitled 
“The Cardinals of Pope Paul III”. At the end comes a sharply in. 
congruous tail-piece about Baldassare Castiglione, the author of ]/ 
Cortegiano, who, although he was in fact given the bishopric of Avila, 
was neither philosopher nor theologian. 

Ever since the Reformation there has been discussion about the 
real beliefs and the influence of Erasmus. Was his antipathy to 
monks, friars and schoolmen stronger than his antipathy to the Re- 
formers? Was he really a crypto-Protestant? He was, assuredly, open 
to misunderstanding. Whereas he caused annoyance when he asked 
such questions as: ““Who is Albertus, Aquinas, Duns Scotus? What 
is their authority compared with that of Christ?’ He certainly 
created alarm when he said: “Is the Pope’s power equal to that of St 
Peter or greater? Could he empty Purgatory?” Naturally, he at once 
found enemies at Louvain and among the Spanish Dominicans. 
Although invited to Rome and promised a cardinal’s hat, he was 
wise to keep away when Adrian of Utrecht became Pope. Much of 
what he wrote, as argued here about The Praise of Folly, may have 
been persiflage such as: “‘spiritu canunt non mente” about monks who 
knew hardly any Latin, or: “‘Fero igitur hanc Ecclesiam donec videro 
meliorem’’, but the discussion does not really go very far or very deep. 
Fr Bouyer mentions (p. 105) a small volume by Renaudet “which 
gave evidence of the author’s competence”’; but farther on he points 
out (p. 139) that the professor confuses the Immaculate Conception 
with the Virgin Birth and calls the propositions of nominalist 
schoolmen “‘dogmas’’. Renaudet, moreover, reads too much into 
expressions like ‘“‘the philosophy of Christ” and goes on from “the 
Erasmian reform” to talking about “‘the Erasmian modernism”. If 
this expression has anything to do with the famous phrase, Devotio 
Moderna, there is indeed confusion. 

Fr Bouyer quotes a passage from Renaudet: 


The spirit behind this criticism . . . is not Catholic. Erasmus 
is too loud in his proclamation of the liberty of the Christian 
freed from the traditional laws regulating his belief and devo- 
tion. . . . Quite clearly he only submitted to the Roman order for 
form’s sake and looked forward to a future where variations of 
Christian thought would be freely permitted. His indifference to 
dogmas . . . is hard to reconcile with the orthodoxy he always 
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rofessed. He deplored heresy rather as a moralist than as a 
theologian fighting in the defence of a Church. 


Fr Bouyer calls some of Renaudet’s statements “glaring misjudge- 
ments, the result of continual transpositions” in which violence is 
done to the text. Very likely, but we cannot judge. The final verdict 
is: 

We are bound to agree fully with the judgement of an expert 
as informed and severe as Cardinal Gasquet who in his great 
work on The Eve of the Reformation observes that wherever 
Erasmus deals with matters of theology, his orthodoxy both in 
intention and in fact cannot be seriously disputed. 


Nothing is more difficult to write than a short introduction to, or 
a short summing-up of, a great subject; both the early and later 
portions of this book are disappointing. Brief glimpses, taken from 
Pastor, are given us of the Renaissance Popes, but as they all 
differed profoundly in mentality and character, nothing very useful 
emerges. Again, Sadoleto, Contarini and Pole were ineffective be- 
cause they were moderates—two of them a little too much so—at a 
moment of crisis. There is also a great over-estimate of Pole’s abili- 
ties: “perhaps he might have been able to heal a whole section 
[England] of the great schism of the century”’. In the first place, it 
was vastly more than a schism, from 1547 to 1553, and secondly 
those who know anything about the Reformation in England are 
very sure that Pole could have done nothing of the Kind; the only 
question is whether he did not make the matter worse by quiet 
acquiescence in the burnings. 

The quality of a translation can have its importance and it must 
be said that this version is inadequate. We meet with things like 
“student” for disciple or pupil, “‘masterful” for masterly, “‘counter- 
part” for converse, ‘‘delicate” for subtle—Latin words are mis- 
spelled on pp. 115, 189, 205, 206; and it does not need a magnifying- 
glass to perceive a very long series of glaring misprints in proper 
names, e.g. ‘Aldus Manitius”’, “Imbort de la Tour”, “Alexander” 
for Aleander, ““Vitterbo”, ““Urbina”, and the like. Two of the worst 
mistakes are: ‘‘Pole’s mother was niece of Edward VI” and “First 
Corinthians, Chapter XIX”’. 


Ecumenical Councils of the Catholic Church; An Historical Outline. By 
Hubert Jedin. (Herder, Freiburg. Nelson, Edinburgh, London. 
215.) 

HANDBOOKS on the General Councils are now to be expected. This 

one, by the historian of the Council of Trent, was first published in 
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1959 and is now translated by Dom Ernest Graf, 0.s.B. It differs 
greatly in method from Twenty Ecumenical Councils by Fr Clement 
Raab (THe CLercy Review, September 1959) in that Dr Jedin’s 
narrative has much more semblance of continuity. He does not 
tabulate and does not give extracts from the texts of the decrees; his 
historical outline favours general observations rather than “‘pack- 
aged” results. Thus we get more glimpses of the interplay of mind 
and personality and of atmosphere and less detail about the doc- 
trines discussed. 

He begins with explanation of the different kind of councils, 
provincial, legative, plenary, papal, as distinct from synods on the 
one hand and from ecumenical assembles on the other; nor does he 
omit to mention those Germanic national councils, convened by 
kings, which were mixed assemblies of nobles and bishops. Such ex- 
planations are not superfluous when very important councils like 
Sutri (1046) or Clermont (1095)—neither of which was ecumenical 
—are considered. There is not much room for anecdote; but an his- 
torian cannot compose a narrative of momentous transactions with- 
out bringing in, currente calamo, some lively details. Thus we hear 
how the cardinals about to vote for Odo Colonna at Constance 
suddenly heard the Veni Creator being sung by a procession outside; 
we are told that Antonelli went to Pius [X to get him to withdraw 
the projected definition of Infallibility and that the Pope answered: 
**T shall go ahead”’; and when it was all over, what Déllinger and the 
Archbishop of Munich said to one another at the railway station. 
More important, however, for the cohesion of the narrative are the 
interim explanations such as the pages on the prelude to Trent or on 
the Syllabus of 1864. 

This book is complementary to that of Fr Raab in more than 
one way; for instance Mgr Jedin points out that the Council of 
Vienne, which is generally regarded as a papal council of the med- 
iaeval type, was (historically speaking) transitional inasmuch as 
ideas were already being aired which ascribed to General Councils 
a far more extensive role than any they had hitherto filled. “The 
Council,” he says, “stood at the cross-roads of two worlds.” This 
strikingly original view of Vienne leads him to take a glance at the 
Great Schism and at “Benedict XIII” in his Noah’s Ark at Peiiis- 
cola and it naturally forms the introduction to his observations on 
the famous Conciliar Theory. In like manner the schismatical pro- 
longation at Basel, from which Gallicanism drew increased strength, 
is not passed over too quickly here. 

On Trent Dr Jedin has forty-four pages Fr Raab thirty-one, 
and it is noticeable that neither of them ever mentions Lainez. We 
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are told about tart remarks exchanged between Madruzzo and Del 
Monte, but not about the one really big collision over the true status 


“of bishops, between the Spaniards and a group of Italian curialists, 


when the latter shouted that the Spaniards were all damned heretics. 

Suggestive obiter dictaare scattered through these pages, e.g. ““Con- 
ciliar proposals are not the same thing as conciliar decisions”; and 
“the announcement by Pope John XXIII of an ecumenical council 
has stultified the prophecies of those who looked upon the definition 
of Infallibility as an end to all councils”; and again “‘general coun- 
cils fully justify their existence in the life of the Church”. There is 
also a pointed reminder that we live today in a very different world; 
whereas for nineteen out of twenty ecumenical councils from 325 to 
1545, the means of communication was substantially the same, and 
for the twentieth there was the railroad and the steamboat, today 
the invitations for the twenty-first could be sent out in a few hours 
and a council convened in the space of a week. 

The manual is very nicely produced with hardly any errors; but, 
unluckily, the name of Mgr H. Mann, author of the Lives of the 
Popes in the Middle Ages, appears on p. 250 as ““Mgr Maur”’, 


Histoire de ? Eglise. By Dom Charles Poulet. Nouvelle édition revue 
et mise 4 jour par Dom Louis Gaillard Tome I. Antiquité et 
Moyen Age; Débuts des Temps Modernes. (Beauchesne, Paris. 2000 
francs.) 


Tue products of the tireless industry of the late Dom Poulet are 
being made available still. As with his Histoire du Christianisme (THE 
Ciercy Review, July 1958), this manual, equally intended. for 
“colleges, seminaries and universities”, has likewise been taken in 
hand and definitely improved by another colleague of the mon- 
astery of St Paul de Wisques. This first volume takes the story as far 
as 1517, ending with a rapid survey of the state of things at the eve 
of the Reformation. The second volume is to be expected in the 
course of the next three months. 

In appearance, arrangement and style the present work is a text- 
book, methodically divided into periods, chapters, and numbered 
sections with the customary typographical variations for paragraph 
headings, proper names, titles of books and so on. It has all, or nearly 
all, the merits compatible with its limitations, and the lucidity and 
concision of French favours this kind of writing. The editor has 
found it necessary to omit lengthy extracts from books that are no 
longer up-to-date and instead to modernize the bibliography and to 
insert an introductory paragraph with specific advice as to reading 
at the head of each chapter. A fair, but by no means full, index, and 
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chronological tables of the Popes and monarchs are also supplied; 
that of the Byzantine emperors is usefully divided into dynasties, 
The necessary concision does not altogether exclude bits of detail as 
for instance: Lollards = semeurs d’ivraie (lollium); but the rather 
scanty allusions to the affairs of England should be treated with 
caution; for instance, the tribute paid by John to the Holy See on his 
acknowledgement of Innocent III as suzerain had nothing to do 
with Peter’s Pence. 


Nano Nagle and the Presentation Sisters. By T. J. Walsh. (M. H. Gill & 
Son, Dublin. 40s.) 


A GrEaT mass of material has gone to build up the story of the Pres- 
entation Order; its powerful impact upon Catholic education and 
its spread into five continents. It all began in the familiar way with 
the indomitable perseverance of a holy and heroic woman. Nano 
(Honoria)! Nagle (1718-84) was a scion of two Anglo-Irish families 
of distinction, Nagle and Mathew. Educated in France, as was 
necessary under the Penal Code, she became, on her return to 
county Cork, possessed with a passion of pity for the dreadful state 
of nearly all the children, and resolved to use her wealth in spreading 
elementary Christian education. She started a chain of “cabin- 
schools”—one degree above “hedge-schools”—paying the teachers 
out of her own means; before long she had seven such schools and 
400 children, and this went on for about sixteen years. In 1771 she 
was able to induce a small group of like-minded girls to enter the 
Ursuline Convent at Paris to train for her Irish mission and when 
they were ready she built a convent for them in Cork. So began the 
first Ursuline house in Ireland. Aided by Fr Francis Moylan, a 
friend of the Abbé Edgeworth, by a Franciscan and by a Jesuit and 
by other “‘very respectable clergymen”, she greatly extended her 
system in which “the Doway Catechism” had a large part. It then 
appeared that the rule of the Ursulines tended to limit their useful- 
ness for her purposes by reason of the enclosure and the obligation to 
teach children of all classes, whereas Nan Nagle concentrated her 
energies on the very poor. She was virtually obliged to found a 
sisterhood of her own to which, in 1775, was given the name of “the 
Sisters of the Charitable Instruction of the Sacred Heart of Jesus”. 
All this was of course illegal, but it was tacitly approved as the 
philanthropy and civic virtue of an amiable lady of good family. 
Before her death in 1784 the relaxation of the Penal Laws had helped 


1 Nagle or Nangle: a corruption of the Norman name, De Anguluo; and 
Honoria is, for some reason, always Honora in Ireland. 
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the extension of her Institute and it became necessary to put it on a 
recognized basis. 

Approbation from Rome was obtained in 1791, neither enclosure 
nor solemn vows being then required and the title was changed to 
“Sisters of the Presentation of our Lady”. Later, however, in 1805, 
the Tridentine norm of enclosure and solemn vows was imposed 
with the limitation of their purposes to teaching; but by that time 
the impetus gained by the new Order was irresistible. 

Part II of this solid volume, heavily documented with statistics 
and appendices and with many maps, photographs and some beauti- 
fully written “‘genealogies” of Presentation convents, relates the 
spread of the Order in the United States, Newfoundland, England, 
Australia and New Zealand, India and South Africa. In view of its 
obvious purpose the book is loaded with detail and it is all lovingly 
and carefully done; but Cardinal Bérulle should not have been 
described as Archbishop of Paris. 


Un Educateur Monastique; Aelred de Rievaulx. By P. Amédée Hallier, 
o.cisT. s.0. (Gabalda et Cie. Paris. 1300 francs.) 

Tuis is a thesis for the Doctorate of Theology presented in 1957 at 

the International College of Sant Anselmo on the Aventine. Dom 

Hallier, persuaded that none of the very numerous works devoted to 


St Aelred provides “‘une vue d’ensemble” of his doctrine and of the 
special theological formation which Aelred as a spiritual director 
imparted to his monks, has produced a minute and methodical ex- 
amination of everything that the Saint wrote. Not content with 
having filled 200 pages of this volume, the learned author expresses 
his regret that practical considerations of space and so forth have 
forced him to cut down heavily the copious quotations of his original 
version. There is here, nevertheless, a wealth of notes and references, 
sometimes a dozen to the page, and such is the precision of his 
method that he sets out Aelred’s thought in diagrammatic form in 
three separate pages of tabular analysis. There is also an “‘analytical 
index” which lists some forty “keywords” and technical terms such 
as Affectus, Forma, Intellectus, Sensus. 

Every page of the text shows a close search into the mind of the 
great monastic theologian. A systematic use of Aelred’s terms indi- 
cates an equal familiarity with the Saint’s vocabulary and favourite 
expressions and with the views of all the commentators. 

Dom Hallier’s purpose being clearly indicated in the title, there 
is virtually nothing biographical about this dissertation; the reader 
is merely reminded of the masterly edition of the Vita Ailredi by the 
late Sir Maurice Powicke (see THE CLercy Review, February 
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1951). Dom Hallier disclaims any attempt at distinguishing between 
“monastic” and “scholastic” theology, holding that whatever differ. 
ences may be discernible (especially in the matter of mysticism), the 
two things are necessarily equivalent and complementary. In the 
same sense he holds that there is no real difference between twelfth. 
century and thirteenth-century theology, and in the light of this 
purpose his bibliography which, though certainly extensive, is not 
exhaustive, selects works which emphasize patristic and mediaeval 
monastic theology, rather than the general historical setting or the 
expansion of the Cistercian Order. While fully working out his own 
scheme in his own way, Dom Hallier has also been wise enough to 
pay marked attention to what has been written on “the St Bernard of 
the North”, by Professor David Knowles and the late Dom André 
Wilmart. 


The Medieval Papacy, St Thomas and Beyond. By Walter Ullman, m.a., 
LiTT.D. (The Aquin Press. Aquinas Society Paper No. 35. 25.) 


Wir# this lecture given by the Learned Reader in Mediaeval 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge his audience 
were plunged deeply into a very difficult historical problem ex- 
pounded with immense learning and with a wealth of quotation 
from the whole body of the source material. After dilating upon the 
fact that the Christendom of mediaeval Europe was very largely the 
outcome of the directive power and the pervading influence of the 
papacy, the erudite author of The Growth of Papal Government in the 
Middle Ages told his audience that a satisfactory explanation of the 
mediaeval papacy cannot be given by those who do not recognize 
the principle that no pope succeeds another pope but that, on the 
contrary, he is the direct successor without intermediary of St Peter. 
The divinely commissioned teaching and governing authority of the 
Church vested in the Vicar of St Peter, or as Innocent III preferred 
to express it, the Vicar of Christ, stood in the most direct and imme- 
diate relation to the life of every Christian, because man, as a 
Christian and Christian society were one and indivisible. All man’s 
actions are meant to be directed to the attainment of eternal life. 
‘*Temporal” affairs, being mundane and transient, are of no impor- 
tance in comparison—-still less, in competition. Therefore, the pri- 
macy of the all-important business of salvation meant that the exer- 
cise of the Petrine power was, in the strict and unadulterated sense 
of the term, totalitarian. The temporal sphere was not autonomous 
or in any way co-equal. The position and the claim had been stated 
with inexorable clearness and force by the whole line Popes from 
Gregory VII to Boniface VIII: Tibi dabo claves regni calorum .. . 
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quodcungue ligaveris . . . constitues eos super omnem terram. . . . Nor was it 
diminished by the position and function of the bishops; they were 
called in partem sollicitudinis non in plenitudine potestatis, and this not, as 
many suppose, by Innocent III but by Leo the Great. 

Thus, in the first part of his discourse, Dr Ullmann firmly bases 
the papal principate or monarchy, its paramountcy over all secular 
princes and potentates, on Scripture. He quotes St Paul as often as 
the Canonists. His disregards the status of the Emperor whether he 
be Constantine, Justinian, or Charlemagne, even as protector and 
defender of the Church, let alone its overlord. In the view of the 
lecturer, the claim of the mediaeval Pope was essentially unchall- 
engeable. 


The corporate, organic, juristic and visible union of all 
Christians was at once earthly and divine, one and indivisible. 
To this closely knit, integrated, biblically founded and histor- 
ically developed scheme of government there was no answer. 


But there came a time when this absolute view no longer pre- 
vailed everywhere. Dr Ullmann attributes the beginnings of the 
change, whereby the position and claims of the secular prince 
received theoretical as well as factual recognition, to St Thomas’s 
interpretation of Aristotle. Not that he would rank the Angelic 
Doctor among the “‘anti-hierocrats” (a favourite term), but he holds 


that the Thomist synthesis pointed a way to subsequent expositions 
ofa dualism that undermined or displaced the earlier integrist doc- 
trine on this subject. After expounding the high papal doctrine in a 
manner that would have satisfied Sixtus V or Joseph de Maistre, the 
lecturer has to explain how the work of St Thomas led to its dilu- 
tion. The rise of State Theory in the West, the definition of man as 
aimale politicum et sociale, or as Animale civile and so on, has all been 


B ably set forth by Fr Thomas Gilby, o.p., in that brilliant book, 


Principality and Polity. The proposition that secular authority is the 
outcome of social needs inherent in human nature inspired the 
Thomist belief in the existence of the Condominium, i.e. of twin 
authorities in equilibrium. Then came the idea that there was a dual 
variate of Christ, that the Pope was the Vicar of “Christ the 
Priest”, the Emperor of “‘Christ the King”. So we get Dante’s De 
Monarchia, then William of Ockham, and Marsilius of Padua, 
although there had long been a regalist interpretation of ““The Two 
Swords”, viz. that only the spiritual sword had been given to the 
Pope—Dr Ullmann’s argument here becomes somewhat intricate, 
but its outcome is that the anti-hierocrats did not comprehend the 
ubtle and delicately balanced structure of St Thomas’s system. 
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The third portion of the lecture (“Beyond”) touches on the Con. 
ciliar Theory which was largely the result of the application of the 
notion of popular sovereignty to the Church itself. This was strik. 
ingly exemplified at the Council of Constance whence a declaration 
issued that the Council represented the whole Church, that it had 
its authority directly from Christ and that therefore it could limit 
the power of the Pope. 

Dr Ullman concludes this remarkable paper by deploring the 
increased importance given in modern times to “the natural man” 
as distinct from the Christian. The term Jaicus, he says, has become 
disused, and its place taken by homo or civis. Thus he has to envisage 
the black prospect of democratic materialism when civis is, in turn, 
displaced by the pre-Pauline homo animalis, a state of things which, 
he fears, will leave little room for the exercise of the totality of those 
powers which Christ gave to Peter. 
































Roman Catholicism and the American Way of Life. Edited by Thomas T. 
McAvoy, c.s.c. (University of Notre Dame Press. $4.50.) 

Tue historian of the Catholic Church in the U.S.A. here introduces 

two groups of essays (actually papers read at Notre Dame Univer- 

















sity), the one dealing generally with the present position of Cath- , 
olics, the other with the problems created by immigration; he him- 

self contributes two explanatory papers. Of the eighteen symposi- S 
asts, ten are priests; five or six, Catholic laymen; one, perhaps two, E 








Protestants, and one is a Jew. Between them they cover, in very 
general terms, a good deal of ground but all, or nearly all, of it 
could easily have been more informative had the writers been less 
addicted to generalization and to abstract terms. Significant anec- 
dotes are scarce—there are only two or three of them—and the 
moment of insight is rare. It is itself evidence of the unseen pressure 
for uniformity in “the American way of life” that among eighteen 
different writers there should be so little variety of tone and style. 
A bishop who has in his diocese Germans, Irish, French, Poles, 
Lithuanians, Czecho-Slovaks, Italians, and Ruthenians was asked: 
“What about Americans?” The answer was that most of them are 
Americans and he was helping the rest to be more so. The melting- 
pot seems to work. In the very first paper Mr W. Harberg, a Protes- 
tant, after dilating on “the tripartite differentiation” of Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew, states that when he lectured to a well-known 
Catholic Girls’ College he adroitly slipped in Christopher Dawson’s 
question: “Are you Americans who happen to be Catholics or Cath- 
olics who happen to be Americans?” Almost with one voice the girls 
answered: “Americans who happen to be Catholics.” 
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One of the more interesting papers is by a French Dominican, 
Fr R. L. Bruckberger, who warns Catholics against trying to secure 
the Presidency and goes on to contrast their situation and their be- 
haviour very favourably with that of French Catholics in France. 
Another is that of Fr R. E. Lambert. When ordained ten years ago 
he was the thirty-fifth negro priest in the U.S.A. Today there are 
about seventy-five and he predicts that in ten years the number will 
be doubled. Twenty years ago, he says, only one male religious 
order and only one diocese would accept a negro candidate. Twenty 
years ago a negro girl had the choice of precisely two orders of 
coloured Sisters. Now, it is quite different everywhere. 

Other contributors deal with what was called Cahenslyism, the 
endeavour to create national enclaves for German Catholics; with 
the antipathy between Irish and Germans; with the regulations for 
restricting immigration and, in particular, the Literacy Test and the 
ready acquiescence of those who are already comfortable in the ex- 
clusion of poorer immigrants; with the pressure of negroes on the 
housing accommodation, and so forth. One of the most striking pro- 
nouncements is a quotation from The Catholic World (1917): ““We 
have in this country no landed peasantry, for each generation of 
peasants becomes the parents, not of other peasants, but of lawyers, 
doctors and trained nurses.” 

There are fewer ghettoes or Little Italies or Irish strongholds. 
Suburbia is spreading and people are much more mixed. To the 
European it would seem that the greatest danger to the Catholic 
immigrants is absorption into a profoundly secular society. “Re- 
ligion is a very good thing” as long as it makes no claim on the public 
purse or has no say in public policy. For all the tripartite differentia- 
tion, the two Established Churches of America are the Republicans 
and the Democrats. 

J. J. Dwyer 


La Loi du Christ. Théologie Morale a [ Intention des Prétres et des Laics. 
Tome III. Théologie Morale Spéciale. La Vie en Communion Frater- 
nelle. By B. Haring, c.ss.R. Pp. 773. (Desclée et Cie. Price not 
stated.) 


Tue nobly conceived and successfully executed work of which this is 
the third and final volume (translated from the German original 
and adapted to French readers) has been widely acclaimed as the 
archetype of the new-style moral theology which many have desired 
to see but have not ventured to provide. It is not a baptized form of 
moral philosophy, but a moral theology in the fullest sense which 
seeks its inspiration in the biblical, patristic and liturgical sources of 
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Christian moral doctrine at every stage, and gives expression to its 
findings. It is not just another Manuale Confessariorum, made up of 
ethical principles, practical applications and lumps of canon law in 
almost equal parts, but as the subtitle indicates, it has a mainly 
pastoral object in view, the formation in Christian moral science of 
clergy and layfolk alike. 

In 1951 Fr Gilleman, s.J., published a methodological essay, I, 
Primat de la Charité en Théologie Morale, which called for a clear recog- 
nition, in the planning of moral theology, of the Scriptural truth that 
“love is the fulfilling of the law”, and of the Thomistic formula: 
“caritas forma virtutum”. Fr Haring appears to have been thinking 
along the same lines, because his whole work hinges round the virtue 
of charity. The theme of his first volume was that the moral life of 
the Christian properly consists, not simply in the fulfilment of a 
series of impersonal principles, but in an affirmative response to the 
call of Christ, an imitation of Him from within, as a member of His 
Body, animated by His Spirit. In this light, Christian moral theology 
is seen as concerned with the exercise of that divine charity which 
leads us to do gladly what God wants us to do, and it is the function 
of special moral theology to expound the practical consequences 
of this truth. The author’s second volume was therefore devoted to 
the nature and consequences of charity to God, as exercised in the 
virtues of faith, hope, charity and religion, and prescribed in the 
first three commandments; and in this third volume he examines the 
nature and consequences of fraternal charity as itemized in the last 
seven commandments. Heinsists, however, on the profound harmony 
of subordination which links this second group of commandments to 
the first, because fraternal charity is an overflow of the love of God 
which should in turn animate the virtue of justice and thereby the 
other moral virtues which are subordinate to it. The material is 
therefore arranged throughout, not according to the traditional 
framework of the decalogue, or even of the virtues, but according to 
scheme suggested by the diverse manifestations of charity. 

The first and smaller part of the present volume corresponds 
more or less to the traditional treatise on fraternal charity, except 
that the author gives extensive attention to the obligation of the 
apostolate and its official forms. The second part (pp. 177-718) is 
devoted to what the author calls “‘les médiations de la charité ici-bas” 
and comprises five lengthy chapters. The first chapter, on com- 
munion in truth and beauty, deals with the moral aspects of truth, 
veracity, fidelity, beauty, art, honour, and the modern means of 
mass communication. The second chapter, obscurely entitled La c- 
existence corporelle, comprises a treatise on medico-morals, and one on 
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death, suicide and the various forms of homicide. A lengthy third 
chapter (130 pages) is devoted to chastity, marriage and virginity. 
In the fourth chapter, we are given a more or less traditional treat- 
ment of justice and right, but with a lengthier-than-usual section on 
the Christian economic order. The final chapter deals with family 
life, the powers and duties of the State (the morality of war is here 
explained along the lines of Pius XII’s teaching), the rights and 
duties of the citizen, the function of the Church and her relation to 
the State. 

The lofty theological and ascetical considerations with which 
the author introduces his moral principles might lead one to expect 
that, in his practical solutions, he would make less concessions to 
human weakness than the allegedly minimalist authors of the old 
school. In a few cases this is true, at least in the sense that he refuses 
to countenance certain casuistical dodges to which others might con- 
cede extrinsic probability; but in general he proves to be not more 
strict than the average author and in some cases he is rather more 
lenient. This is not to decry the value of the rich theological and 
Scriptural background against which his doctrine is unfolded; not 
only does it add greatly to the pastoral value of his work, but it 
effectively precludes the not uncommon charge that moral theology 
is a theology of sins, rather than of the good Christian life. There 
would be practical difficulties in making use of it as. a seminary text- 
book, even if it were re-clothed in the traditional Latin dress; for an 
exposition of moral theology on this grand scale, which re-treads 
much of the ground hitherto covered quite properly by the profess- 
ors of Scripture and dogma and which relegates to canon law large 
tracts which the professor of moral theology has conveniently 
usurped, could not easily be fitted within the time limits of the 
present four-year course. Meanwhile, however, the work can be 
warmly recommended to seminarists and confessors as a companion 
to their textbook, it can give a new vision of the Christian moral life 
to those who have to preach it to the faithful, and it can serve the 
educated laity as a manual of instruction and edification. 

L. L. McR. 


The General Councils of the Church. By John L. Murphy. (The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $3.50.) 

Tuts book is not intended for students but just plainly for those who 

want to be told where and when and for what reason the General 

Councils were held and “‘what effect did they have?” The reader, 

whom Fr J. L. Murphy expects to be overwhelmed by a mass of 

names and dates, is therefore advised to read the present volume 
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chapter by chapter because “‘he will find that the characters change 
from one chapter to another” and that “popes and emperors appear 
with the same names and different numbers, all of which adds to the 
confusion”. A map shows the approximate situation of Constant. 
nople, Ephesus, Lyons, Trent, Rome. 

The author has found it convenient to group things. Thus we 
have “II and III Constantinople”; “I-IV Lateran’; “I Lyons. 
Vienne”; and then (after Constance), “II Lyons-Florence”, and 
lastly, ““V Lateran-Trent.” 

There are a few illustrations; that of Innocent III bears the 
amazing caption: ‘Pope, 1179-1180.” 

je J. BD, 


Die Entwicklung der Moraltheologie in deutschen Sprachgebiet seit der 
Jahrhundertwende. By Ernst Hirschbrich. Pp. 163. (Bernina- 
Verlag. Klosterneuburg, Austria, 1959. No price stated.) 


Tuis century has seen various attempts in German-speaking lands 
to re-state moral theology in a revised, or even in a totally new, 
form. Dr Hirschbrich traces the sequence and development of these 
efforts in very brief, but clear and impartial, outlines. Should moral 
theology continue to move in the patterns laid down by St Alphon- 
sus? Should the dual-finality of Thomism (gloria Dei externa cum 
beatitudine hominis interna) dominate the treatment of principles? 
Should Aristotelian ethics be so much as mentioned in a book pro- 
fessing to teach revealed morality? Must not arguments from reason 
give place to the hardly mentioned witness of Scripture and of Chris- 
tian tradition, patristic and mediaeval? In a world fallen and re- 
deemed, has not a Christo-centric faith, or else the virtue of Charity, 
the right to dominate all Christian teaching about morality? These 
and a dozen other questions are lightly touched on, with indications 
where to find more substantial treatment. Since the author does not 
permit himself the luxury of evaluative comments, much less judge- 
ments, the book’s attraction for English readers will lie in its many 
refreshingly new suggestions concerning the approach to moral 
theology. 
J. McHucu 
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